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OUR LIFE WORK. 
We are not here for holidays; our lives are 
not for dreaming, 
While toiling hands and busy heads are 
lahoring all around; 
Men are stirring, wheels are whirring, fires 
gleaming, vessels steaming, 
There is work on land and ocean and in 
regions underground. 
And full often, as I ponder o’er some lofty 
pile upspringing, 
Of triumphant deeds accomplished, or 
some mighty victory won, 
In my ears a chime of thought has seemed to 
be set ringing— 
All great works are made of little works 
well done. —Anon. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Let every registered woman in Boston 
vote early, on Tuesday, Dec. 11, for the 
eight most capable and efficient candi- 
dates for school committee, including 
Anna Barrows, Mary E. Blake, and Julia 
E, Duff. 


-_-— 





Fifty years ago when conservative peo- 
ple denounced the abolitionists, but were 
moved by their sympathies to help runa- 
way slaves escape to Canada, Wendell 
Phillips thanked God for their ‘glorious 
inconsistency.” So may suffragists feel 
to-day when even the exclusive coteries of 
ultra conservative Boston feel moved to 
make use of their right of suffrage in the 
interest of the public schools, in order to 
elect the best possible school committee. 





‘Let us keep always in mind that the 
foundation of our government is liberty; 
its superstructure, peace.”” This con- 
cluding sentence of the President’s Mes- 
sage to Congress should be written in 
letters of gold. 





The National Woman Suffrage Bazar is 
likely to prove a grand success. 








Read Olive Schreiner’s impassioned 
letter, and apply the lesson of South 
Africa to our future in the Philippines, 


-_——-— 








The Colorado Springs Gazette says of 
the part taken by women in the last cam- 
paign: 

It is not often, in a political campaign, 
that the party managers can have the effi- 
cient adjunct of a woman's organization. 
Neither do the benighted people of the 
East understand the value of such help, 
when a battle for good government is 
being waged. If they did, woman suf- 
frage would exist in every State in the 
Union, 

Colorado has been fortunate in the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise by the 
women, since it was conferred upon them- 
in 1898. Whenever and wherever they 
have unitedly acted to better political 
conditions, they have succeeded in a man- 
ner to put the men to shame in the com- 
pleteness and efficiency of their work. 

And such work is not degrading them, 
either; but, on the contrary, their influ. 
ence is lifting the State campaign far 
above the average of similar campaigns 
before suffrage was granted. 





The Massachusetts Single Tax League 
gavo another banquet in its series, to 
Catholic clergymen, on Dec. 3, at the 
rooms of the Catholic Union, 1682 Wash- 
ington Street. Rev. Robert J. Johnson, 
rector of Gate of Heaven Church, South 
Boston, answered the question: Is the 
Single Tax theory, as presented by its 
present advocates in Massachusetts, con- 
demned by the Catholic church or con- 
demnable on ethical grounds? He showed 
that it is not. 





<> °<____—_——_" 


MALDEN WOMEN VOTERS NEEDED. 


The city election of Malden will take 
place Dec. 11. There will be an effort to 
retain on the school board the same num- 
ber of women (3 out of 9) as hitherto. 
Certain politicians have been planning to 
oust women from the board, In the nomi- 
nations they have left one off, so as to re- 
duce the number to two, and if they suc- 
ceed they will try next year to get another 
one off, because women are not amenable 
to party dictation, 

A Malden correspondent writes us: 

The women voters have determined to 
oppose this injustice, and have nominated 
Mrs. Albert Sargent, a woman too well- 
known to need a word of eulogy, to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Griffin. 
question whether the voters want women 
on the board, just as they did when Dr. 
Nordstrom was refused the nomination by 
both parties. We ask the women of our 
city, who feel that the mother element is 
as necessary in our schools as in our 
homes, to appeal to every woman or man 
who loves justice to work for the two 
women candidates and elect them. 

A. C. F. 

The friends of the public schools are 
naturally in favor of retaining the three 
women, as has been conceded for many 
years past. They have nominated Mrs. 
Sarah S. Sargent, who was born in Mal- 
den and educated in its public schools, 
an experienced teacher, well known to be 
amply competent for the position. Miss 
Wilmarth, one of the present incumbents, 
has already received a re-nomination along 
with two men. This necessarily would 
exclude one woman from the board, as the 
terms of two women expire this year, 
owing to a mistake made last year in 
nominating the woman candidate for one 
year only, instead of three years, as was 
usual, ‘ 

We hope that Malden women will de- 
feat this plan to exclude women from the 
Malden board, and will work earnestly by 
a house-to-house canvass and by bringing 
out every registered woman to vote. 
There are over 300 on the list, and if they 
all do their duty on election day they will 
probably elect the two women, 

Let every Malden woman voter con 
sider this article as a personal appeal and 
vote early on Tuesday, Dec. 11, for Miss 
Wilmarth and Mrs. Sargent. H. B. B. 
St 

THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next regular Fortnightly meeting 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held at the suffrage 
headquarters, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore will preside. Prof. 
Ellen Hayes, of Wellesley College, will 
speak on ‘‘Sociology.” Miss Hayes’s po- 
sition and reputation eminently qualify 
her to speak on this abstruse but interest- 
ing subject. A social hour will follow, 
with light refreshments. Members will 
be admitted on presentation of tickets; 
others, 15 cents. 








They wish to test the ; 





SOUTH AFRICA’S FUTURE. 

Olive Schreiner lately sent a noteworthy 
address to be read at a political meeting 
of South African women, held at Somer- 
set East on Oct. 12. It is printed in the 
South African News, published at Cape 
Town, which says of it editorially: 

“Olive Schreiner’s address enables those 
of us who are unconnected by blood with 
the Republicans (except in the sense in 
which all Englishmen are connected with 
all Dutchmen) to realize in some degree 
the feelings that must be animating sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of people to- 
day—the burghers of the Republics and 
their families. Rarely, practically never, 
do we whose lives are spent away from 
the Republics obtain a hint of what the 
Republicans are thinking. We are fed 
daily on sheaves of telegrams and reports, 
in any case giving only one side of things, 
and many of them based on rumors and 
what the correspondent wishes the facts 
to be, not what they are. Olive Schrein- 
er’s burning sentences show us the other 
side of the picture. With the insight of 
genius, she interprets to the rest of the 
world thoughts which are searing them- 
selves into the brain of many a Dutch Re- 
publican. It is a good thing that Olive 
Schreiner should have thus warned her 
fellow-Britons of the formidable difficul- 
ties that face them in South Africa, Faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend. When 
Mr. C. J. Rhodes was doing his worst to 
eliminate the Imperial factor from South 
Africa, and had fascinated many of the 
Dutch-descended South Africans to sup- 
port him, Olive Schreiner fought the 
Bond and strove for British principles in 
this country. Now, her reproaches and 
her warnings are for England, and there 
are not many Englishmen or English- 
women worthy of their race who will be 
able to read her statement unmoved.” 

Olive Schreiner wrote: 

I deeply regret that I am unable to be 
with you, personally, to-day. 

I trust that strongly worded motions, 
demanding from England an amnesty for 
all political prisoners in South Africa, and 
condemning the annexation of the Repub- 
lics, will be passed by you. 

Twelve months ago to-day the war be 
gan. Great and overwhelming have been 
the losses of South Africa during this 
time. Thousands of our bravest South 
Africans have died upon our battle-tie!lds; 
farmhouses have been destroyed, and 
women with young children turned home- 
less into our veld; thousands of men, 
bound to us by the ties of kinship and 
of friendship, have been exiled to distant 
islands, many of them there to die, far 
from home and kindred; on every hand 
those we have known and honored lan- 
guish in prisons as political prisoners. 

Great and overwhelming have been our 
losses during this year! Yet, great as 
they have been, the loss of England has 
been greater. 

England has lost, among the officers and 
men who, far from their native land, have 
fallen in this, to them, foreign country, 
many of her noblest and bravest sons. I, 
myself, have lost personally, in one of the 
English officers who died in the Free State, 
one of the oldest and most valued of my 
friends; a man whose humanity and 
whose generosity of feeling towards a 
brave foe, were worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of the England of the past. England 
has lost heavily in her best, while her 
worst, the men of greed, ambition, and 
cunning who shaped this war, are with 
her still, to do her further injury. Great 
and irreparable has been her loss in this 
matter. 

But, in another direction, she has had 
yet greater loss than this. She has lost 
forever the faith and the affection of the 
bulk of people in this Colony. Fourteen 
months ago, in spite of much that had 
taken place in the past, we, the bulk of 
the people in thia Colony, believed in 
England, and in the power of the more 
righteous element in her people ultimate- 
ly to overpower and control the baser and 
more servile. Fourteen months ago I sat 
in a little upcountry Boer farm-house; 
and, when we spoke of the possibility of 
war, men and wemen alike said: ‘*There 
can be no war; our Queen would never 
allow it. She has always loved us and 
been good towards us; she would never 
allow them to kill our kindred in the Re 
publics. Rhodes and Chamberlain and 
Milner may wish for it; but Lord Salis- 
bury has said that they do not want the 
land or the gold of the Transvaal. Eng- 
land would never do us this great wrong.” 
Fourteen months ago, as you all know, 
there was hardly a farmhouse in the length 
and breadth of the Cape Colony where 
the picture of the Queen was not to be 
found hanging on the walls. There were 
sad old memories of Slachters Nek, and the 
first attack on the independence of the 
Transvaal Republic, but Gladstone’s wis- 
dom in restoring it had healed the wound; 
and there was a strong feeling through 
the length and breadth of our land that 
the speculator-monopolists, and not the 
Queen and the English people, were re- 
sponsible for the Jameson Raid. The 





faith of our people in England’s ultimate 
rectitude and desire to act with honor 
was, in spite of many mistakes, unshaken, 
‘Rhodes and the speculators may desire 
to take their gold and land from our 
brothers in the Transvaal,’”’ said an old 
Boer to me, “but our Queen will not iet 
them. I have known her for more than 
fifty years.” Fourteen months ago, if any 
man had stated to me that it was possible 
for those things to take place which have 
taken place in the Colony under martial 
law, and in the neighboring Republics 
during the last year, without arousing a 
passionate and determined protest from 
the bulk of the English people, I should 
have laughed him to scorn. That the bulk 
of the people of England could sit silent 
and unmoved, while private houses were 
burnt down, and women and young chil- 
dren turned homeless into the wilds, in 
order that, through wounding the affec- 
tions and sympathies of the men, their 
arms might be paralyzed for further war- 
fare—while quiet, private citizens were 
forced into trains that their presence there 
might guard the lives of English soldiers 
at the risk of their own—while the honor- 
able uniform of the British officer was 
pawned to civilians that, masquerading in 
that guise, they might avenge themselves 
upon their political enemies—had one told 
me that these things could be, and the 
bulk of the English nation sit by silent 
and unmoved, I would have regarded him 
as one who dreams ina fever. That there 
might be war, that battle-fields might run 
red, that fortified places might be bom- 
barded—these things I had recognized as 
possible; but that the mightiest Empire 
that the world has seen would expend its 
gold in purchasing informers; that in 
England itself the right to free speech 
would be so dead that howling mobs of 
thousands would attack single individuals 
merely endeavoring to express their 
thought with regard to a public matter, 
and life itself be endangered; that in 
South Africa the man or woman who ex- 
ercised that primary right of the English- 
man, the right to free speech, would do 
so with the vision of a manacle at his or 
her elbow; and that the very prayers of 
the people would be listened for by the 
spies of the Government—this I had not 
dreamed possible. 

Now the bond of affection and con- 
fidence that bound England to South 
Africa has snapped, 

For myself, I have loved England. Ten 
years of my youth were passed there; 
many of the men and women most bound 
to me by the ties of affection and sym- 
pathy are still on English soil. During 
those ten years, I, in common with thou- 
sands of other young men and women, be- 
lieved that the England we loved and 
labored for was a power which made for 
justice and peace. That she who had 
wept over Poland, who had sent aid to 
Greece, who had backed Italy in her 
struggle against Austria; whose writers 
bad chanted the praises of Marathon and 
Thermopylz, of Tell and Arnold Winkel 
ried; whose people had expressed shame 
and abhorrence at the crime and blunder 
of George the III]. and his servile Minis- 
ters when they sought to crush by force 
the instinct for independence and se!f- 
government in the men and women of the 
American Colonies; and whose people 
have loudly professed to glory in their 
blood relationship with Washington, 
Adams, and Franklin, the men who led 
the American nation in their resistance to 
England;—that she who had done these 
things could ever in her old age fall into 
the hands of unscrupulous men, and 
under their guidance attempt to set her 
knee on the necks of two small, brave 
peoples, striving to force life from them, 
while with eager hands she grasped their 
gold and lands, this was a thing I, at least, 
had never believed possible. 

Now, England is dead to me. 

I shall always think with love and honor 
of the great Englishmen of the past, who 
have made the name of England honored 
by the Liberals of allthe world; from Pym 
and Hampden, Milton and Sir Harry Vane, 
to Shelley and Gladstone, I shall always 
feel it an honor (as I suppose every free- 
dom-loving Englishman does) to remem- 
ber that the same bluod which ran in the 
veins of Washington and Adams and Jef- 
ferson I have the right to call mine; I 
shall always regard with undying affec- 
tion that heroic band of men and women 
who to-day in England are fighting, at in- 
finite cost to themselves, for the honor of 
England and for justice. 

But for me, the England of my love is 
dead. 

I know not how itis with you; but for 
me—though I should live to be a very old 
woman, never again while I live shall I 
hear the name of England spoken or see 
it written but I shall hear whispered the 
words—the oppressor! 

“Life’s night begins; let her never come 
back to us; 

There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain; 

Forced praise on our part, the glimmer of 
twilight; 

Never glad, confident morning again.” 

If a little child lay in its bed, and woke 
up suddenly, and saw bending over it the 
mother it had loved and trusted, with a 
knife in her hand, with which she stabbed 
to death the little step-brother lying be. 
side it; do you think, however long it 
lived, it could ever look at the hand with- 
out seeing the knife and the blood? The 
England of our love is dead. 


(Concluded on page 386.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss C. SrEwARrt, an American woman, 
has taken the Doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 


Mrs. Mary E. Houtmes, who was for 
eleven years president of the Illinois Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, is writing the 
Illinois chapter for the ‘History of Wo- 
man Suffrage.” 


Mrs. FLORENCE DANGERFIELD PorreR, 
a descriptive writer of eminence and 
ability, is sending home beautiful and 
vivid descriptions of what she is seeing 
and hearing in Mexico, and her impres- 
sions of the people as she goes among all 
classes of them. 


Pror. EmmMA M. Perkins of Western 
Reserve University lately addressed the 
Detroit Branch of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz on ‘College Entrance Re- 
quirements.’”’ The meeting was at the 
Home and Day School of Miss Ella M. 
Liggett, 73 Stimson Place. The Detroit 
Branch is large and includes many mem- 
bers from Ann Arbor, 


Mrs. FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN re- 
cently addressed in German the geographi- 
cal societies of Berlin, Munich and other 
cities of the Continent on her mountain as- 
cents among the highest peaks of the Him- 
alayas. Sheis now in London, and will re- 
peat her address in English before the 
geographical societies of Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Dundee, and will finally pro- 
duce a French version in Paris. 


Mrs. LENORA M. LAKE, of St. Louis, 
vice-president of the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union of America, delivered a 
lecture in Boston last Sunday evening, 
under the auspices of St. Veronica Tem- 
perance League for women. Mrs. Lake 
declared it her opinion that the drink 
habit was on the increase among women 
in this country. At the close of the meet- 
ing two hundred new members were added 
to the League. 


Miss ANNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN, who 
gave a series of lectures on Cuba in Bos- 
ton and vicinity about two years ago, has 
since been in the Philippines, Japan, 
Korea, and China, leaving Pekin a few 
days before the Boxer outbreak. From 
China she went to Siberia, and thence to 
Moscow. Later she visited Paris and the 
Exposition. Miss Benjamin is now to give 
lectures before several clubs on her 
travels. The first will be given in Salem 
on Dec. 3. 


Miss RELLA C, HARBEE, secretary of 
the Interstate Good Roads Association, 
travelled 36,000 miles during 1899 while 
engaged in organizing district associa- 
tions. In her report to the Good Roads 
Convention lately held in Chicago, Miss 
Harbee said: “What we want through 
good roads is more schools, more libraries, 
more churches taking the place of jails 
and penitentiaries, more boys plowing and 
more girls churning, to make country life 
attractive, and to arrest the tide of coun- 
try boys and girls which is pouring into 
the big towns.”’ 


Mrs. STEWART HartsHorn, of Short 
Hills, the new president of the New Jersey 
Federation, is a charter member of the 
Woman’s Club of Orange, and of the Read- 
ing Club of Short Hills. She has also, 
been a member of the Legal Aid Associa- 
tion since its formation. She is the first 
and only honorary member of the Work- 
ing Girls’ Club of Newark, of which she 
declares herself especially proud. She 
entertained this club twice last summer 
at her home in Short Hills. Mrs. Harts- 
horn is a member of the Civic League of 
Millburn, and is identified with relief 
work among the poor of the vicinity. 


Mrs. Emtty E. WILLIAMSON, of Eliza- 
beth, retiring president of the New Jersey 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is a many- 
sided woman, with social graces and wide 
culture. Her classical education shows 
itself in one of her hobbies, the collection 
of photographs illustrating the Greek 
tragedies. A large part of her wealth is 
devoted to charity, the income from 
Chancellor Williamson’s estate and her 
salary as general secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association being given to 
educate poor but gifted young men and 
women. Her power of attending to many 
interests is at once the despair and delight 
of her friends. She attributes this power 
to system; to seeing that others do the 
work that belongs to them, and not at- 
tempting to do more than one thing at a 
time. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S FUTURE. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 


But England has lost yet more than the 
trust and confidence of the majority of 
Cape Colonists. The day is coming when 
she will realize that great and irreparable 
as has been her loss in the death of her 
own bravest sons, her loss by the death of 
the Republicans has been yet heavier. 
Not a bullet has taken the life of a Re- 

ublican, be he man or boy, but it has 

eft an open breach in the defences of the 
Empire. 

You have all read in your spelling 
books as little children the story of the 
lion, who having one day a mouse in his 
power, spared its life; and who on another 
occasion, when caught in the hunter’s 
snare, was saved by the mouse, who 
gnawed the cords for him. But there is 
also a South African version of this story. 

There was a lioness once into whose 
claws fell a red African mierkat. And the 
mierkat prayed her, saying, ‘‘Let me go.” 
But the lioness refused. And she tore it, 
and mauled it, and the mierkat crept 
away toits hole in the red earth. And 
one day the lioness walked into a stone 
trap, such as we build in this country, and 
the door closed on it. And the lioness 
called, ‘Little step-son mierkat, come out 
of your hole and scratch a place, that I may 

et my paw under the door and lift it!” 
But the mierkat answered, deep from its 
hole, “Oh, good step-mother Lioness, the 
marks of your claws are on my side, your 
tooth is in my brain; I cannot come.”” And 
so the hunters came and found the lion- 
ess; and the story ends. The day is com- 
ing when England will know what was the 
price of the life of every South African 
she has taken. 

Time was, when, had a foreign foe 
landed on the shores of Africa, the white 
men and women would have risen as one 
soul and body from the Limpopo to the 
Southern coast, and hurled the intruder 
back into the sea. How impregnable was 
South Africa, is shown by the fact that a 
moiety of our people in the two Republics 
alone have been able for one full year to 
hold at bay the gigantic and well-equipped 
army of the mightiest Empire on earth. 
Had England maintained a close, friendly, 
and generous alliance with the two Repub- 
lics, in her hour of need she would but 
have bad to raise her hand, and the finest 
fighting race of the modern world would 
have stood beside her. The timeis coming 
when England will realize that in losing 
forever the friendship and alliance of 
those free Republicans she lost what all 
the gold of the Transvaal can never repay 
to her. With ber own guns she has ber- 
self blown away one of the bulwarks of 
her Empire. There is not a beardless 
Boer boy, or an old man of seventy, who 
has stained with his blood the kopjes or 
dongas of his native land, but Eogland 
would have found it cheap to buy his life 
at the cost of a million of pounds. 

When that day comes, and it will come, 
when foreign troops, Russian, French or 
German, are upon the soil of England, 
when Englishmen gather to defend Rich- 
mond Hill and Hampstead Heath, as we 
have gathered to defend the hills and 
passes of our native land;— when the tramp 
of foreign soldiers is heard in the streets 
of London, and the ground is wet at the 
Marble Arch and Hyde Park Corner with 
the blood of Englishmen, when the cup 
she now presses to our lips is pressed to 
hers; and England stands where we stand 
to-day; then let her remember—South 
Africa. 

But England has lost more than the 
lives of her own brave soldiers, more than 
the confidence and affection of the Cape 
Colonists, more than the alliance and 
friendship of the heroic Republics. 

England has lost her honor. 

To-day England stands naked before 
the nations, the mantle of assumed virtue 
which she had carefully wrapped about 
her torn open. She, who cried aloud to 
the nations, “I am not as thou art; my 
aims are not as thine!’’ stands to-day ex- 

sed. Russia, Austria, France, Germany 
have not sinned as she has sinned. They 
never crossed 6,000 miles of sea to find a 
small brave people bound to them by the 
ties of a common religion and common 
Aryan descent; and with the cry, ‘‘We 
seek no gold! We seek no land!’’ to set 
a knee upon their throats and clutch 
with greedy fingers at land and gold. 
To-day, in her unlovely and unlovable old 
age, all the nobler and more generous in- 
stincts of her youth extinguished, she 
stands naked and shrivelled before the 
nations, with her name branded upon her 
forehead —a hypocrite among the Peoples. 

The hour of England’s repentance and 
remorse will come. But it will be that 
form of remorse, the most awful which 
can visit the soul of the individual or the 
nation—the remorse which comes too 
late. 


My friends, the life of the individual is 
short; but the life of a nation is long. 

The men who have produced this war, 
and into whose hands England has fallen 
in these sad times, will pass away. 
Rhodes, Chamberlain, and Milner may at- 
tain the gold, or the power, or the titles, 
or the glory to which they have aspired; 
then they will pass away. But the young 
South African people, now coming to its 
birth in these days of stress and anguish, 
and which to-day lies prostrate with the 
blood upon its forehead for baptismal 
water, weighing down its eyelids—the 
young South African people will live and 
grow. It will wax with the centuries, 
and to it belongs the future. 

It is said that the British generals have 
been ordered to scatter the heap of stones 
gathered by the hands of the Transvaal 
fathers at Paarde Kraal, on that day when 
each man swore, as he placed the stone 
down, to maintain the independence of 
his land or die. It is said—I know not 
with what truth—that they have been or- 
dered to break down the monument built 
over it; it is said that the flags of the Re- 





publics are to be furled, and that a flag, 
once our pride, now a commercial asset 
and our shame, is to take their place. 

Bat that ink has not yet been invented 
with which, by a dash of his pen, any poli- 
tician, financier, or even general can strike 
out the independence of a brave people. 

The men who have died in South Africa, 
fighting for the land in which they were 
born, have no need of any masoned monu- 
ment to keep their names in remembrance. 
While Paarde-Berg and Amajuba and the 
thousand hills and kopjes in South Africa, 
on which South African men and boys 
have died for their land, stand, their me- 
morials will remain. 

‘*For our mountains build their monuments, 
Though ye give the winds their dust!’’ 

But they have another and more endur- 
ing record than any of rock or earth can 
ever be. On the hearts of the people of 
South Africa their names are engraved, to 
be re-engraved on the hearts of each rising 
generation. There are many stones yet 
left in South Africa; and the day will 
come when, though it be by the hands of 
those who are to-day but little children, 
the stones will be re-gathered and piled 
high in the clear light and air of Africa. 

I know not how it is with any of you, 
but for myself personally, as long as I 
live, whenever I look into the recesses of 
my own heart, I shall always see there, 
waving free, the flags of those two gal- 
lant little Republics, said to have been 
furled forever, enshrined there in my sym- 
pathies and affections. And if there bein 
South Africa another two hundred thou- 
sand hearts in which those flags are en- 
shrined, then I know the day will come 
when hands will rise which will in actual- 
ity unfurl, and they will float free across 
South Africa. We may not live to see it; 
many of us may go down amid tears and 
blood and sorrow to our graves; but the 
future is with the Republicans, 

To you, the women of South Africa 
gathered here to-day, I would say one 
word before we part. You and such as 
you are the mothers of the South African 
nation of the future, and the oom of 
that future lies in your hands. hat 
South Africa has ultimately to fear is not 
the sword, or the cannon, or the rifle bul- 
let, or the match which sets alight the 
roof over the heads of women and chil- 
dren. These things but harden and an- 
neal a brave people. That which South 
Africa has to fear is the corrupting, cor- 
roding, enervating power of wealth in the 
hands of unscrupulous men. While we, 
the people of South Africa, hold by the 
old, simple, brave ideals and manners of 
life of the first founders of the South Afri- 
can race, the future of South Africa is 
assured. It is for you, the women of 
South Africa, to transmit these ideals to 
yourchildren, Freedom first, and wealth, 
ease, luxury, last, if at all. It bas been 
said in South Africa that ‘‘Hvery man has 
his price.’’ But he lied who said this. It 
is for you, the women of South Africa, to 
show that the heart of South Africa is 
unpurchasable by any gold from blood- 
stained hands. The heart of the woman- 
hood of a nation is the treasure-house 
where its freedom is stored. A fearless, 
indomitable, unpurchasable womanhood; a 
fearless, indomitable, unpurchasable race. 

Finally there is but one word more I 
would say. 

Bathed in blood and swathed in sorrow 
as South Africa is to-day, the time is yet 
coming when this land will be the home 
of a strong and independent nation. It 
will take its place beside France and Rus- 
sia and Germany and the United States of 
America, among the nations of the future. 

I have a great ambition for that nation 
of ours. 

I do not covet for it wealth, nor that it 
should stand first among the world’s peo- 
ples in size or density of population. I 
have a loftier ambition for it than this. In 
one matter I would have it excel all peo- 
ples, and be excelled by none. 

When that day comes; when we, a free 
and united people, dominate in these 
southern seas and on this southern conti- 
nent, and other and weaker nations and 
races are thrown into our hands, I would 
have it that we, who in the youth of our 
people have drunk to its dregs the cup of 
sorrow and groaned beneath the oppres- 
sor’s heel, remembering what we have en- 
dured, should deal mercifully with all 
weaker and smaller peoples. It is right- 
eousness that exalteth a nation. 

I would have it that the the name of 
South Africa should stand first among all 
earth’s nations for justice and generosity 
to small and wronged races. 

I have this lofty ambition for my peo- 
ple; and, if so be, that in our years of an- 
guish and darkness we have learnt this les- 
son, wé shall not bave wept and bled in vain, 

‘*Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy,’’—no; more than this — 
Blessed are the merciful, for theirs is the 
infinite beatitude of extending mercy. 

The future is ours. Let us, the women 
of South Africa, keep our eyes steadily 
fixed on it, and labor for it. 

“Though a thousand should fall on 
my right hand, and ten thousand at my 
left, yet will I not be afraid.” 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


BY JAMES H. STARK. 


Mrs. Lewis, the sister of Olive Schreiner, 
says that the treatment of the Outlanders 
by the Boers was as nothing compared with 
their treatment of the blacks; that their 
treatment of the negroes was “horrible 
beyond description,” and that ‘as sure as 
there is a God in heaven the wrongs which 
the black man has suffered at the hands of 
the Boers will be avenged.’’ Who dares to 
say that God is not now placing to the 
Boers’ lips the cup of pain and sorrow 
which they have so long forced upon the 


black man? 
Resolutions were recently passed by the 





Durham Church Council, in which it 
solemnly declares, after reciting the in- 
human barbarities of the Boer invaders of 
Natal, that ‘‘as a Council representing 
thirty congregations, we are convinced 
and feel sure that the great body of Brit- 
ish Christians all over South Africa share 
the same opinion, viz., that with the 
thorough success of the British arms and 
the establishment of a sound and honest 
government based on British principles 
and modes of government, are bound up 
not only justice to the white race, but also 
humane treatment of the natives and all 
that makes for peace, and for the build- 
ing up of a prosperous and united com- 
monwealth,”’ 

Dr. Livingstone in his ‘Missionary 
Travels in South Africa” says: 


It is difficult for a person in a civilized 
country to conceive that any body of men 
possessing the common attributes of hu- 
manity (and these Boers are by no means 
destitute of the better feelings of our 
nature), should with one accord set out, 
after loading their own wives and children 
with caresses, and proceed to shoot down, 
in cold blood, men and women, of a dif 
ferent color it is true, but possessed of 
domestic feelings and affections equal to 
their own. I saw and conversed with 
children in the houses of Boers, who had, 
by their own and their masters’ accounts, 
beer captured, and in several instances I 
traced the parents of these unfortunates, 
though the plan approved by the long- 
headed among the burghers is to take the 
children so young that they soon forget 
their parents and their native language 
also. 

It was long before I could give credit to 
the tales of bloodshed told by native wit- 
nesses, and had I received no other testi- 
mony but theirs, I should probably have 
continued skeptical to this day as to the 
truth of the accounts; but when I found 
the Boers themselves, some bewailing and 
denouncing, others glorying in the bloody 
scenes in which they had themselves been 
the actors, I was compelled to admit the 
validity of the testimony, and try to ac- 
count for the cruel anomaly. 


Dr. Livingstone says that the Boers’ 
plan for obtaining slaves is as follows: 
One or two friendly tribes are forced to 
accompany a force of mounted Boers, and 
when they reach the tribe to be attacked, 
the friendly natives are ranged in front to 
form, as they say, a ‘‘shield.” The Boers 
then coolly fire over their heads until the 
devoted people flee, leaving their cattle, 
wives and children to the captors. ‘‘This 
was done,” adds Livingstone, “in nine 
cases during my residence in the interior 
and on no occasion was a drop of Boer 
blood shed.”’ He also relates how they 
killed ‘ton one occasion a large number of 
adults and carried off 200 of our school 
children into slavery.’’ Yet these are the 
people that Olive Schreiner says the British 
are oppressing because the latter are pre- 
venting such atrocities. 


A most serious indictment of the Boer 
method of warfare is from Julian Ralph, 
the American war correspondent. It is 
as follows: 


It is a war steadily and stealthily 
planned by the Queen’s Dutch subjects 
and the Dutch Republics for fully twenty 
years. For between four and six years 
they have been equipped for it. They be- 
gan purchasing arms and planning de- 
fences before the Jameson raid. Let no 
one fool you with the falsehood about 
that. Finally President Kruger begged 
President Steyn to declare war three weeks 
before President Steyn consented. Next 
rid your mind of the notion that you are 
crushing two farmer republics. There is 
not a farmer in the two countries, and 
only one, the Free State, was a republic in 
any way, except in name. These people 
are herders of cattle, sheep, and goats, 
like the Israelites of old, and the Afridis, 
Turks, and Balkan peoples of to-day, His 
(the Boer’s) so-called ‘‘farms’’ are as na- 
ture made them, merely reaches of veldt 
whereon his cattle graze. On each one 
he has put up a house, but its surround- 
ings are almost invariably more repellant 
and disorderly than any houses I ever 
saw, except the cabins of freed slaves in 
the United States. Their camps and 
strongholds from which we have routed 
them are the filthiest places I have known 
men of any sort to live in, and I have seen 
red Indian, Chinese, and Turkish camps, 
and the camps of many sorts of black 
men. 

As to their bravery and honor, I have 
seen and heard sufficient to fill a page of 
the Daily Mail with accounts of their das- 
tardly behavior before I came to Kimberly! 
But here I find they have been guilty of 
different and original enormities, Here 
they killed our wounded and laid their 
bodies in a row after one of the forays out 
of town. Here they armed many blacks 
to fight against us, showing all the world 
how scandalously fraudulent were their 
exclamations of horror at the idea of our 
employing native Indian troops. There 
has hardly been a battle in which the 
Boers have not abused either the white 
flag or the Geneva cross, or both, At 
Spion Kop our people saw them loading 
Maxims in ambulances, in order to get 
them safely away. This we saw them do 
at the Modder River, also, and Kimberly 
is where the Boers shelled the funeral cor- 
tege of George L. Abram, an American. 
At many places they fired on our ambu- 
lances. I saw them do it at the Modder 
River, and saw them fire on stretcher- 
bearers in that battle, time and time 
again. When we entered Jacobsdal it 
looked like a city of doctors. Every man 
in the streets wore the red cross bandage 
on his arm These were the men who 





had just been shooting us from behind 
garden walls. There was nothing novel 
or original about their seeking their cow- 
ardly shelter of the doctor's ge. We 
have become quite accustomed to it. We 
once entered a Boer laager after a victory 
and found twenty-seven of these bogus 
doctors, and seven or eight wounded for 
their patients. They have not been con- 
tent with looting the houses of the Loyal- 
ists in the British colonies, but in Natal, 
in scores of instances, they have smashed 
into kindlings and torn into ribbons what- 
ever they did not want or could not carry 
off. Worse yet, they bave fouled the walls 
of the homes of defenceless women with 
obscene writings. They never knew the 
value of an oath or promise, and have not 
learned it since the war began. 


Again and again has the so-called Boer 
morality been held up as an example of 
nobleness and purity. Listen to what Mr. 
Lacy says in the Toronto Globe and Lon- 
don Daily Mail: 


For myself, | went first to South Africa 
in 1862, and I knew it as not half a dozen 
others had known it, prior to the railroad 
era. I know the Boers root and branch; 
stock, lock and barrel. I have hunted 
with them in almost every hunting ground 
in South Africa; I have fought for them; I 
have traded with them throughout the 
Transvaal and Free State; I have dug for 
diamonds and gold with them; I have been 
with them on their land commissions and 
surveys; I have lived in their houses, and 
been a guest in many hundreds of their 
farms, I have written the biographies of 
all their explorers, and the history of 
many of their greatest deeds. And with 
all this knowledge of them, my estimation 
is that they are the craftiest, most hypo- 
critical, most dishonest, most untruthful, 
cruelest, most ignorant, most overbearing, 
most immoral, and stupidest race of white 
people in the world. A heavy indictment, 
but a true one. 

Neither are they a religious people, 
unless the word religious is accorded a 
very forced meaning. Religion is a thing 
of the heart and the soul; the religion of 
the Boers is a thing of the lips. It is 
absolutely soulless. A more depressing 
spectacle than a religious meeting in a 
Boer’s house is inconceivable, Itis a dull, 
droning repetition of familiar sentences, 
without one grain of feeling or reverence 
init. Their very fanaticism is a mere dis- 
torted form of arrogance. 

Their supposed morality rests upon as 
flimsy a basis. Considering that there is 
a whole tribe (the Griquas) in South 
Africa who are the offspring of the Dutch 
and Hottentots, it is inconceivable how 
this claim could have been made for them. 
All the so-called ‘Cape Boys’’ are bas- 
tards. I would go the length of saying 
that, in 1870, there was not a single farm 
in the Orange Free State or the Transvaal 
on which there was not a bastard child. 
I speak what I know. Theclaim for their 
morality is the most ludicrous of all 
claims. ‘ 

Our series of petty reverses will do 
the British army little harm and will dis- 
turb the British people in a very slight 
degree. This time, it is a fight to a 
finish, and of the result there is, or should 
be, absolutely no doubt in the mind of 
any observer. Twelve months hence 
every human being will have an equal 
chance of making his living in the Trans- 
vaal, if he goes there; white and black 
will be on the same footing; equal taxa- 
tion, equal representation, as here in 
America, as in Great Britain and Ireland, 
as in Canada, as in Australia and in all 
the world-wide dominions of the British 
Empire. There will be no slavery, veiled 
under the mask of apprenticeship. The 
Boer will have to work or starve or trek 
into wilds still unknown. 


I could quote much more to show that 
Olive Schreiner’s description of the peace- 
able and oppressed Boer farmer is untrue 
and misleading. JAMES H. STARK. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 30, 1900. 
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CIVIL,SERVICE REFORM AND WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 





New York, Nov. 12, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs discussed the question 
of Civil Service Reform at its session at 
Albany, on Nov. 16th. Papers were read 
by Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell and Mrs. 
George McAneny, members of the execu- 
tive committee of this Auxiliary. 

Mrs, McAneny concluded her paper as 
follows: 


The interest of women in the promotion 
of this great reform is as clear as that of 
other citizens, and in many respects it is 
peculiarly clear. This fact is well appre- 
ciated by women themselves. One has 
but to turn to the organization and his- 
tory of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Civil Service Reform Association in New 
York City, to the vigorous and intelligent 
work done by the women of Colorado for 
the reform bills recently pending there, to 
the attention now given the subject by 
women’s clubs of all parts of the country, 
and to the place given itin the programme 
of this Conference. Moreover, one of the 
most illuminating treatises on the subject 
—‘‘'The History of the Appointing Power 
of the President’’—was written by a wo- 
man, Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar. The 
Auxiliary in New York has published a 
series of reports, and a comprehensive 
bibliography of Civil Service Reform. It 
will gladly enter into correspondence with 
those who wish to study the matter fur- 
ther, or to assist in its work. 


Mrs. McAneny reviewed the progress 
of the movement for Civil Service Reform 
and sketched the existing situation. 

As this subject is being taken up by 
women’s clubs in all parts of the country, 





as part of an organized plan, her paper 
was of interest to members of such clubs, 
as well as to the general public. 
Mary Fay ScCHIEFFELIN, 
Pres. Women's Auziliary Civil Service 
Reform Association. 





A WORD OF THANKS. 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

Please let me express to you and to the 
unknown friends who responded to the 
appeal in last week's JouRNAL, the grati- 
tude of the suffering one and her family. 

The kind hearts that were moved to 
send help, gave also hope and courage to 
those who have the task in hand of raising 
the whole amount necessary. 

We thank them sincerely. Acknowledg- 
ments are due to Mrs. Henry Callender, 
Miss Mary Ware Allen, Miss M. F. Fisk, 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, and to ‘‘one who has been there,”’ 

HELEN ADELAIDE SHAW. 





GREEK PLAY AT MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY. 


“The Return of Odysseus,’’ as arranged 
and produced by Miss Mabel Hay Bar- 
rows, was lately given in the Lyceum 
Theatre, Minneapolis, by the students of 
the University of Minnesota, under the 
auspices of the Minnesota State Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

It had been the dream of the Greek de- 
partment of the University to give a Greek 
play, but the expense and difficulty of 
getting some one who could do dramatic 
training in the Greek language were ob- 
stacles. When, therefore, our Association 
sent a committee to visit them, with the 
proposition that we would undertake the 
business management and furnish the di- 
rector, if they would supply the actors, 
the offer was cordially accepted by Presi. 
dent Northrop and Professors Brooks and 
Hutchinson of the Greek department, 
Invaluable assistance was also given by 
Miss Clara Edith Bailey, post-graduate of 
the University in Greek, and now in 
charge of the Greek classes of the South 
Side High School. The project became 
popular, and students were soon compet- 
ing for places. It ended by Miss Barrows 
having to make additional costumes, and 
put on the play with a larger cast than 
she had ever used before, in order not to 
disappoint many students. There were 
about thirty men in the cast, and forty 
women. 

The play is beautiful. The costumes 
were rich in design and color. The spoken 
lines, though all in Greek, and therefore 
“all Greek” to the average person in the 
audience, were given with such good ex- 
pression, and the action was so clear that, 
after having read the synopsis before each 
act, one could easily follow the play. The 
Greek language is musical, and the fact 
that the modern pronunciation was used 
added to the interest. There is quite a 
colony of Greek residents in Minneapolis, 
and they were very enthusiastic over the 
play beforehand, and doubly so after- 
wards. They bought front seats, so that 
they would not lose a word or miss an ex- 
pression, and afterwards said they could 
understand the speakers very well indeed, 
—a high compliment to the work of the 
students and director. 

The opening scene in the Greek temple, 
in which the elders, matrons, youths, and 
maids bring gifts and chant the hymn to 
Apollo, was wonderfully impressive. The 
priestess was Miss Pattee, daughter of 
the dean of the law department. The 
next scene is in the house of Odysseus, 
where the suitors for the hand of Pene- 
lope are gaming and feasting, to the dis- 
gust of her son, Telemachus, The second 
act, with its tableau showing Circe’s 
temptation of the wandering Odysseus, 
was marvellously beautiful. In the third 
act Nausicaa and her maids sing and dance 
in their game of ball. This was the most 
graceful Grecian dance done by the girls. 
In the fourth act, Odysseus suddenly ap- 
pears in the palace of King Alcinous. 
Here was a charming picture of ancient 
Greek royalty, showing the simple life of 
the king’s family, and the costumes and 
manners of his retainers. The fifth act 
contains the best work of the men in the 
cast, in the games, dances, and athletic 
sports carried out to entertain Odysseus. 
It required long and faithful training to 
enable the students to do these difficult 
and graceful feats. The sixth act shows 
again the home of Odysseus, with his 
faithful wife, Penelope, still mourning his 
absence after twenty years. The scenes 
in which Odysseus, his son Telemachus, 
and the nurse Eurycleia, try to convince 
Penelope of the reality of her hasband’s 
return, were of thrilling interest. 

Miss Barrows played Penelope with 
splendid ability. Her voice is musical 
and pliable, and her body is expressive 
from her finger-tips to her toes. In addi- 
tion to being an actress she is a good 
dancer, and can perform as well as in- 
struct. Ata reception given in her honor 
at the University Armory, attended by 
several hundred guests, she gave an 
exhibition of the national dances of the 
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Japanese, the Swedes, and the Greeks. 
Each type was entirely distinct, and Miss 
Barrows was equally bewitching in all. 
This beautiful drama might probably 
be made to earn, under favorable circum- 
stances, $500 exclusive of advertising prof- 
its. As an artistic production, the play 
is a great success. As a business proposi- 
tion, it all depends upon local conditions 
and the efficiency of the management. 
From here Miss Barrows went to To- 
ronto University. C. 8. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


EvoLuTion oF ImmoRTALITY. By Rosi- 
cruciae. Eutaw Publishing Co., Salem, 
Mass. 1900. Price, $1.00, 


This seems to us a singularly preten- 
tious and worthless book. It is a series 
of discourses upon metapbysical topics 
with an assumption of profundity. It be. 
gins with achapter entitled **The Divinity 
of Energy.’’ ‘Energy,’’ we are told, ‘is 
self-evident, and its duration eternal.”’ 
This thought is elaborated at great length 
with much superfluity of words. Then 
follow chapters on the evolution of con- 
sciousness, the incarnation of life, the 
power of love, the force of truth, the wis- 
dom of the serpent, and Christ, the light 
of immortality. In an appendix we are 
introduced to ‘‘the Rosy Cross’’ as a frater- 
nity gathered from all free souls and as- 
piring natures, embracing all ages, races, 
and climes, and reaching from the visible 
far into the invisible realms of bei g. Its 
characteristics are silence, secrecy, and 
good works. This ‘“‘Rosy Cross,’’ we are 
told, ‘thas long sensed an incoming spirit 
ual tide.”’ It “invites woman’s coépera- 
tion, and has made her eligible to its 
councils; it now boldly proclaims the 
feminine principle as embodied in woman 
to be the savior of the race.’’ With 
much mysterious verbiage it closes, with 
the information that ‘tthe Western Cult 
of the Rosy Cross has established a bureau 
of instruction in Salem, to which those 
who desire to work with the fraternity 
may apply, by order of Her who is 
Nameless.”’ H. B. B. 





JACENTA: A CALIFORNIA IDYLL; and 
Other Verses. By Howard VY. Suther- 
land. Doxey’s at the Sign of the Lark, 
New York: Boards. Price, 25 cents, 


This little volume contains real poetry. 
The opening verses are these: 

I sing of home, of western shore, 

Which hears each morn and night the sea, 

With mighty crash and booming roar, 

Give praise to God eternally ; 

Upon whose sands are sometimes hurled 

The wreckage of one half the world. 


I sing of home, because I know 

My land of purple, green, and gold: 
Because I love it, and although 

I live in exile, still I hold 

Of all earth’s queenly lands the best 
Is still the sea-lapped, sun-lit West. 


H.B B. 


Tue MAN witH THE Hor. By Edward 
Markham, With illustrations by Peter 
Garnett. Doxey’s at the Sign of the 
Lark, New York: Boards. Price, 25 
cents. 


This handsome illuminated edition of 
Edward Markham’s remarkable poem is 
at once striking and tasteful. The whole 
labor problem of the world is contained in 
its passionate questions. The solution of 
that problem is the unsolved enigma of 
the centuries. H. B. B. 


PowER THROUGH ReEPosE. By Anna 
Payson Call. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. New Edition. 1900. Price, $1.00. 


This little book, if applied to daily life, 
would double the average happiness, 
health, and efficiency. That of men cer 
tainly, and that of women far more. For 
women's surroundings, training, and oc- 
cupations all tend to discourage muscular 
and encourage nervous effort. Here we 
have plain, practical advice for the guid- 
ance of the body, rest in sleep, the use and 
misuse of the brain, the proper method of 
locomotion, the reduction of nervous 
strain in pain and sickness and in the 
emotions, motion, muscular and mind 
training, the exercise of will, and the ra- 
tional care of one’s self. There are few 
who do not need the information which 
this book contains, and every one can 
derive valuable suggestions from it. It 
should be used in every school and family. 
Teachers, mothers, sisters, wives, and 
daughters will find it invaluable. 

H. B. B. 


THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE: Or Death 
as an Event in Life. By Lilian Whiting. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1900. 
Price, $1.00. 


This book comprises five subdivisions, 
viz.: The Spiritual Significance, Vision 
and Achievement, Between the Seen and 
Unseen, Psychic Communication, and The 
Gates of New Life. It is a piea that the 
future life is a continuation and develop- 
ment of our present existence in all its 
faculties and powers. It affirms that the 
present life may be ennobled by a constant 
sense of the Divine Presence. It shows 
that a truer knowledge of the nature of 
man and his relation to God tends to a 
higher morality and increasing happiness. 
Mise Whiting maintains that there is a 
possibility of personal communion with 
God and with departed spirits, and that 
we may receive warnings, suggestions, 
and direct telepathic intercourse. Mrs. 
Livermore is quoted as having had a re- 
markable experience of this, as follows: 

“I was once hurrying home from a lec- 
ture tour, and was on the train near Can- 
andaigua, N. Y. I was pressing my face 
against the window of the car, when sud- 





denly I heard a voice as plainly as though 
some one had spoken to me: ‘Jump back for 
yous life!’ I leaped to my feet, and in one 

und had reached the centre of the mid- 
dle aisle. I had hardly reached the spot 
when there was a terrific crash, and one 
side of the car was shattered. It seems 
that the train bad struck some empty cars 
that were backed on an open switch. I 
know now that some one in the land be- 
yond had interested himself in me, and 
had saved my life.”’ 

Elsewhere Mrs. Livermore received a 
communication at a séance, some time 
after her husband’s death, in which he in- 
formed her that he was “very much with 
Mrs. Norton”’ The name meant nothing 
to the medium, but Mrs. Livermore knew 
it well, for Mrs. Norton had been one of 
her dearest friends ever since the two 
went, when only three years old, to an in- 
fant school together. ‘I had often said to 
my family, ‘Papa has met Eliza Norton 
before this time, | am sure,’’’ says Mrs. 
Livermore. ‘This is a great test; greater 
than I can make you understand.” 

H. B. B. 


LABOR CHRONOLOGY. 1899. Hours of 
Labor, Wages, Trade-Unions, Condition 
of Workingmen, Labor Legislation. 
Boston: By Horace G. Wadlin, Chief 
Bureau Statistics of Labor. 1900. 


These statistics are a part of the 
thirtieth Annual Report of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statisticsof Labor. They 
are full of important and varied informa. 
tion from every city and town of the 
Commonwealth, and show a general ad- 
vance of wages during the year. In addi- 
tion there are very interesting foreign 
items; among these the following: 


AFRICA.—There are more than 12,000 
negroes employed in the mines at Kim- 
berley, besides 3,000 whites engaged as 
officers, engineers, etc. Work goes on in- 
cessantly, Sundays included, over 3,000 
men being employed for eight hours ata 
time. 


CuInA.—In the silk factories the work- 
ing day is nine hours. Work begins at 
5.30 A.M. Wages average for adults 11 
cents a day; for children 5 cents. Some 
factories employ native women with Euro- 
pean foremen and managers. 


ENGLAND.—Over 150 codperative es- 
tablishments in Great Britain and Ireland 
owned and operated on the principle that 
employees should participate both in 
proprietorship and profits. Trade combi- 
nations have been made whereby both 
employers and employees are benefited. 
Strikes avoided through coéperation and 
wages increased. Model Lodging Houses, 
Public Baths and Libraries in Shoreditch 
slums. Women servants wages in Lon- 
don range from $80 to $170 a year for 
general housework. 

GERMANY. — Average wages of day 
laborers fur men 60 cents a day, for women 
37 cents. 


In SAxe CoBuRG-GOTHA children mak- 
ing buttons from 1 to 7 cents a day; 
for making toys from 2 to 14 cents a day. 
Housing of the poor deplorable. In single 
four-story houses 114 persons. Ten per- 
sons sleeping in one room. Cellars and 
attics occupied by entire families. Rents 
exorbitant, police regulations prohibit 
people from living in over-crowded, un- 
sanitary and unhealthful places, but not 
enforced. 


JArAN.—Reform is asked for in the em- 
ployment of women. Forty-five thousand 
women employed in 59 cotton mills work 
12 hours daily, including Sundays, for 5 
cents a day, 4 cents of which are retained 
by their employers for board and lodging, 
leaving them only 1 cent a day. They 
are lodged within factory and allowed to 
go out only on permission. Lung dis- 
eases developing from long hours and 
confinement. This is practical slavery. 


PortTUGAL.—Chief industry of women 
manufacture of toothpicks from orange 
splints. Wages ten cents day. 


Russta.—Women employed as brick- 
layers in Finland. Factory wages through- 
out Russia $89.50 a year. 


ScoTLaAND.—In Dunfermline Andrew 
Carnegie of Pittsburg, Pa., has spent 
$100,000 on public baths and gymnasium. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 
Unitep States. By Allen C. Thomas, 
A.M. Boston: D.C. Heath Co. 1900. 


This is a very readable narrative of 
salient events from the discovery of 
America to the year 1900, told in simple 
language, with more than 160 illustrations 
and 22 maps. Itis well adapted to attract 
and interest pupils in the earlier grammar 
grades. H. B. B. 


THe CuHrRIstMAS ANGEL. By Katharine 
Pyle. Illustrated by the author. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1900. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is a child’s story of little Mary, 
who is looking for a country where all the 
toys are alive. She finds the door to it in 
a tree and has many strange adventures. 
But she wakes up and finds they were all 
a dream, but gets a live playmate soon 
afterwards ina baby brother. A capital 
story for a six-year-old child. 4. B. B. 


THE BieELow Pictures. Nine sets. 
Lowell, Mass. E. Sherman Bigelow. 
Price 35 cents a set, postage paid. 


The subjects are as follows: 1, Famous 
Foreign Sculptures, Groups and Single 
Figures; 2, dittc, Male Figures; 3, ditto, 
Female Figures; 4, ditto, Singie Figures, 
Male and Female; 5, Choice Religious 
Subjects; 6, Famous Paintings, Rooms and 
Art Galleries; 7, Famous Monuments, 
Castles, and Bridges; 8, Pompeii, the 
Buried City; 9, Edinboro, Scotland, and 
The Country of Sir Walter Scott. 


SHORTHAND Kersteschoot, Corning. 














HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Coengy & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toiedo, O. 

WaALpiInG, Kinnan & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free, 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











Tort AND SELF. By Myself and Another. 
Paper. Chicago and New York: Rand, 
McNally & Co. 1900. Price, 25 cents. 


‘These desultory observations are dedi- 
cated to The Almighty Dollar and The 
Everlasting Ego,” in the shape of succes- 
sive lectures on ‘Friction, Contracts with 
Unions, Codperation, Ballot Victory, 
Court of Arbitration, Idealism, Altruria, 
Labor Triumphant, and_ International 
Court.’’ The whole gives a very complete 
and instructive view of the problem of 
labor vs. capital and of the various plans 
for the amelioration of the lot of working- 
men and women. Perhaps the most in- 
structive is the chapter on attempted re- 
form by the use of the ballot and its 
results, It is well worthy of study. 

H. B. B. 


—_———_“»_eoae 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE SEAMSTRESS. 
Miss Dorothy Dot, in her little red chair, 
Put her thimble on with a matronly air, 
And said: ‘‘From this piece of cloth, I guess, 
I’ll make baby brother a lovely dress.” 


She pulled her needle in and out, 

And over and under and round about, 

And through and through, till the snowy 
lawn 

Was bunched and crumpled and gathered 
and drawn. 


She sewed and sewed to the end of her 
thread ; 
Then, holding her work to view, she said: 
“This isn’t a baby-dress, after all; 
It’s & bonnet for my littlest doll!” 
—St. Nicholas. 


-_—<--— 





JOCKO’S WASHING. 


Jocko sat on the kitchen window-sill in 
a brown study. He was watching Betsey 
du her washing. After a while she took 
the basket and went out to the clothes- 
line. She never thought Jocko was try- 
ing to learn to wash; but what do you 
think that monkey did? 

Part of the clothes, already washed and 
boiled, were left in the rinsing-tub. There 
was a large wash, and Betsey could not 
carry all at once. Jocko took these, one 
by one, and plumped them into the dirty 
suds. Then he looked round for the soap. 
He could not find it; Betsey had left it in 
the tub. 

But no matter. There was plenty of 
black coal in the scuttle on the hearth, 
and, for aught he knew, that would an- 
swer just as well. So he took up a piece, 
rubbed it on the clothes and scrubbed 
them on the washboard. 

Some clean towels and dishcloths lay on 
the dresser, and in they went too. Jocko 
was working with a will, washing every- 
thing he could lay his paws on, when he 
saw from the window Betsey coming back. 

Of course he was helping her very 
much, but people are not always grateful 
when they have reason to be, and he was 
doubtful in her case. There might be a 
difference of opinion, and he was deter- 
mined to finish the washing. There was 
a bolt on the kitchen door. Jocko sprang 
to the door and slipped the bolt in a 
twinkling. Then he went back to his tub 
and washed away. 

Betsey found herself locked out and 
knew mischief was up. She shook and 
pounded the door, scolded and coaxed, all 
to no purpose. She went round to the 
window, but that was fastened down, and 
she was so fat and clumsy she could 
hardly have managed to climb in even if 
it had been open. Again she coaxed; 
again she scolded and shook her fist at 
him. Jocko doubled his brown paw and 
shook it at her, grinned and chattered and 
scrubbed harder than ever. 

Poor Betsey fairly cried, and no wonder. 
After all her hard work, to see her clean 
clothes sopped in dirty suds and daubed 
with coal! Jocko had thrown in the blu- 
ing-bag and the salt—saltcellar and all— 
for he had seen her use salt in washing a 
dress to set the color. And her dismay 
was complete when he snatched up some 
delicate lace collars and cambric handker- 
chiefs and threw them in pell-mell with 
the rest. 

But by this time Betsey’s mistress had 
heard the knocking from her room, She 
came downstairs, stopped Jocko’s pro- 
ceedings and opened the door. 

Jocko was kept out of the kitchen on 
Monday mornings ever afterwards.— Mary 
Johnson. 





HUMOROUS. 


Briggs — Patience is a great virtue. 
Griggs—In other persons, I grant you. 


Johnny —Paw, what is higher criticism? 
Paw—It is something that is able to re- 
move all the heat from the hereafter, but 
is not so successful with the present. 


“Ever had a cyclone here?’’ asked a 
Kansas man, who was visiting a country 
aunt in the East. ‘‘A cyclone? Oh, yes,” 
said his aunt. ‘‘Deacon Brown’s son 
brought one from Boston a spell ago, but 
law! he couldn’t ride it. Tumbled off 
every time he tried.”’—St. Paul Herald. 


One of the justices of the United States 
Supreme Court was trying to get into his 
gown, and Mr. Justice was assist- 
ing him. His hand in some manner got 
caught in the robe, and the gown stuck. 
‘Hang it!’ he exclaimed. ‘The devil's 
in the thing!’ “Oh, no,” said Justice 
“You haven’t half got into it.’’— 
Green Bag 


A hard-headed, strong-hearted, well 
educated farmer was one of a jury that 
gave five verdicts in sucsession for 
Choate’s clients. He said: “I did not 
think much of his flights of fancy; but I 
considered him a very lucky lawyer, for 
there was not one of those five cases that 
came before us where he wasn’t on the 
right side.”’ 


Some fourteen years ago, Rev. J. LI. 
Jones, while on a visit to Boston, was in 
vited to attend a bi-weekly conference in 
Divinity Hall. Just at that time he was 
out-of-sorts with the East, and his impas- 
sioned and dogmatic address reflected his 
mood, as he vehemently insisted that 
“they didn’t know everything down in 
Judee,” nor even in Cambridge. When 
he sat down there was a momentary hush, 
and then Dean Everett slowly arose. In 
his customary soft and hesitating tone, he 
began, ‘‘There are doubtless a great many 
things which Mr, Jones knows that we do 
not know, but there are also a few things 
which we know that he does not.”” Then 
followed a pause, in which each man held 
his breath; for the dean was known to 
have a dagger in his lips which, on occa- 
sion, found an unerring way to the heart 
of men and things. But after a moment 
he continued, gently: ‘‘And chief among 
them is how glad we always are to see 
him.”’—Chicago Calendar. 














A GIFT TO GIVE. 


It is often difficult to decide what to get 
your friends for holiday gifts. Here isa 
suggestion: 

“Good morning, Jennie; I have brought 
you a nice present,’’ said Gertrude, as she 
handed her friend a neatly wrapped pack- 
age. 

The pale, weary looking girl, who was 
slowly recovering from severe illness, 
opened the bundle and held up a large 
bottle of clear, rich medicine. 

‘Hood's Sarsaparilla!’’ she exclaimed. 
“*T have been reading about it to-day and 
wished [ had a bottle.” 

On New Year’s Day Jennie was able to 
be out on the street, and to her friends 
who remarked how well she was looking 
she simply said, ‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla,” 
and every one of them knew it was this 
great medicine that had given back her 
health. 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 




















EDUCATIONAL, 


~ Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 


CuitpRen’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
ApuLts’ Coursss, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING Cass, $60 per year. 
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Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON. 
Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, Epwin De MeRiIrTTE, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term began October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 














Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest co§ducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialiste. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 lastractors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall Founder. Catalogue Free. 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 

XLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. led. Society. 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arr 6, Or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. An reon who takes a per regularly 
from the ost-office—whether directed to his 
BaAme or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











SOUTH AFRICA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

We publish this week a letter from 
Olive Schreiner showing the feeling in 
South Africa growing out of the war now 
in progress, and predicting as ite result a 
permanent alienation between the Dutch 
and English inhabitants, the disruption 
of the British Empire, and the establish- 
ment of an independent South African 
nationality. Mr. James H. Stark, of this 
city, comments upon her letter, bringing 
testimony from Olive Schreiner’s own sis- 
ter, from the explorer Livingstone, and 
from Julian Ralph, the American news- 
paper correspondent, which gives a very 
unfavorable account of the character and 
habits of the Boers. 

Both in South Africa and in the Philip- 
pines, the prolonged guerilla warfare is 
developing on the part of both the British 
and American armies of occupation the 
adoption of a policy of extermination, 
wholesale destruction of human habita- 
tions and private property, and the expule 
sion and starvation of women and chil- 
dren. The appointment of Kitchener in 
place of Lord Roberts is said to be the pre- 
cursor of still sterner methods of repres- 
sion, while a more aggressive campaign 
by land and sea and a further increase in 
the size of our army are announced in the 
Philippines. The ideas and feelings of 
individuals and of races can never be won 
over by bayonets, On the contrary, they 
must be alienated and embittered. That 
policy cost England her American colonies 
a hundred years ago. It has cost Spain 
her world-wide possessions in Central and 
South America, in the Eastern and West- 
ern Indies. It is a suicidal policy. If 
England and America desire to retain con- 
trol of these alien peoples, ‘‘benevolent 
assimilation’’ is essential to that end. 

A recent visit to the South has shown 
me the existence in our own country from 
the Potomac to the Rio Grande of a peo- 
ple whose views and feelings, after thirty 
years, remain alien from our own, who 
have not yet forgotten the humiliation and 
anguish of the Civil War, who cherish the 
memories of ‘‘the lost cause,’’ and are 
only in a partial and limited sense an in- 
tegral part of the American Union. Had it 
not been for the magnanimity of Lincoln 
and Grant in their treatment of the South- 
ern soldiers and the statesmanlike ac- 
ceptance of the inevitable by Lee and 
Johnston, the breach would never have 
been closed and the maintainance of the 
Union would have been rendered forever 
impossible. 

Let Congress and the Administration 
hold out the olive-branch to the strug- 
gling Filipinos by giving them the same 
assurance which we have extended to 
Cuba. H. B. B. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION. 

The Massachusetts Federation has now 
156 clubs in membership, enrolling 21,536 
clubwomen. The Federation manual, 
which has just been sent to the clubs, is 
the largest and most complete yet issued 
and contains much of interest. 

An attempt was made by the Federation 
to find out how large a proportion of the 
clubwomen were teachers and mothers, 
but this attempt was only partially success- 
ful. From those clubs which sent the 
desired statistics, it was gathered that, 
outside the clubs composed of teachers, of 
which there are several in the Federation, 
the number of teachers in club member- 
ship is small, In the woman’s club the 
ratio of mothers is large, averaging over 
60 per cent., and this, says Miss Rowe, the 
president, gives new significance to the 
work done in the clubs. 

The State committee on education, of 
which Mrs. Electa N. Walton is chairman, 
says that twenty-five clubs reported vaca- 
tion schools which they had established 
and maintained or largely aided. The 
summer playgrounds have been a great 
attraction fer the little ones, and well sus- 
tained. Sixty clubs report manual train- 
ing 1n the public schools, principally in 
the grammar grades. Twenty-three clubs 
have contributed directly to the decora- 
tion of their school buildings, mostly 
pictures and casts; ten had contributed to 
the care and beautifying of the grounds. 
Kindergartens have been maintained by 
several clubs. Others have aided the 
school committee in supporting them. 
Mothers’ classes have been formed by 
some clubs. Other clubs have interested 
themselves in school sanitation, and two 








have established branches of the Stamp 
Saving Society. One club has contributed 
time and means for a children’s lunch 
counter; another has given a drinking 
fountain for a public playground; and 
Haverhill bas secured a children’s read- 
ing-room in the public library, with a 
trained librarian in charge, the room 
being pronounced the finest in the State. 
The social service committee, Mrs. 
Atherton of Roxbury, chairman, states 
that clubs are still working to establish 
the curfew law, but often in the face of 
great opposition. The shorter work-day 
for women and children in mercantile es- 
tablishments has been secured. More 
than 70 clubs have devoted a session to 
consideration of the work of the Consum- 
ers’ League. Village improvement com- 
mittees have been formed in many places. 
Trees, vines, and shrubs have been planted 
by the school children and on school 
grounds by club women. One club took 
charge of the placing of 1,500 trees given 
by the department of public grounds of 
the city of Boston. Committees in fores- 
try have bven formed. Clubs have printed 
portions of the city ordinances about 
street-cleaning to show the people the 
violation of laws of whose existence they 
were ignorant, have given waste barrels 
and boxes to the city or town, and tried 
to have ashes and garbage disposed of 
more economically. Many clubs have 
raised money for local hospitals, infirm- 
aries, homes for the aged, or libraries for 
the betterment of their towns. The lec- 
ture bureau is in a flourishing condition. 
Many clubs have had one or both of the 
illustrated lectures, ‘The Lanscape Beau- 
ties of the Metropolitan Park System,”’ 
and ‘‘Town Improvement, or Beautiful 
Surroundings.”’ F. M. A. 


“COMMUNITY” PROPERTY IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Laura De Force Gordon, attorney- 
at-law, calls attention to the California 
law relating to community property. 
Many women in that State are under the 
impression that the law has been amended 
80 that the wife has about the same con- 
trol over community property that the 
husband has. Mrs. Gordon shows in the 
Pacific Ensign that this is not the case. 
She says: 

Prior to 1891 the Civil Code of Califor- 
nia read as follows: Section 172, ‘*The 
husband has the management and control 
of the community property, with the like 
absolute power of disposition (other than 
testamentary) as he has of his separate 
estate.” 

Mrs. Gordon adds: 


This absolute control of the ‘‘com- 
munity property,’’ which includes all the 
earnings of the wife, equally with that of 
the husband, by the husband, though the 
wife may have earned every dollar of it, 
was the law of this State until in 1891 the 
Legislature added a clause to said section, 
which makes it read as follows: 

Section 172, ‘“The husband has the man- 
agement and control of the community 
property with like absolute power of dis- 
position (other than testamentary) as he 
has of his separate estate; provided, how- 
ever, that he cannot make a gift of such 
community property or convey the same 
without a valuable consideration, unless the 
wife in writing consent thereto.”’ 

Now the above amendment amounts to 
no more than is expressed in the words 
that I have italicized, and any woman of 
ordinary intelligence can understand that 
the sole restriction upon the ‘absolute 
power” of the husband to mortgage, ex- 
change, sell, or in any wise encumber the 
real estate belonging to the matrimonial 
firm, is just as it ever has been in this 
State. 

The one little check upon the husband’s 
‘absolute power’ of disposition of the 
community property is that he cannot 
give it away, nor sell it, save ‘‘for a valu- 
able consideration.” 








PRIZE FOR SCIENTIFIC WORK. 


The Association for Promoting Scientific 
Research by Women offers a prize of 
$1,000 for the best thesis presented by a 
woman on a scientific subject, embodying 
the results of her independent laboratory 
research in any part of the field covered 
by the biological, chemical, and physical 
sciences. 

The theses will be judged by a Board 
of Examiners, consisting of twelve special- 
ists, representing the departments above 
named. The theses will be presented to 
the Executive Committee of the associa- 
tion, and must be in the hands of its 
secretary before Dec. 31, 1902. The prize 
will be awarded at the annual meeting in 
April, 1903. Each thesis must be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing 
the author’s name and address, and super- 
scribed with a title corresponding to one 
borne by the manuscript. The Executive 
Committee is Caroline Hazard, president 
of Wellesley College; Sarah E. Doyle, of 
the Women’s College, Brown University; 
Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; M. Carey 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College; 
Lilian Welsh, of the Woman's College of 
Baltimore. Elizabeth L. Clarke, of Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., is the treasurer, and 





Florence M. Cushing, of No. 8 Walnut 
Street, Boston, is secretary pro tem. 


THE NATIONAL BAZAR. 





The concert hall at Madison Square Gar- 
den, which had been a howling wilderness 
of confusion and carpenters during the 
morning and afternoon of Dec. 3, was 
transformed into a bower of beauty by the 
evening. The booths of various colors 
looked like a great flower garden. 

A Fair in which many of the chief social 
and financial magnates of New York City 
were interested was lately held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, for the benefit of the 
Galveston sufferers. It was supposed to 
represent the height of fashion and ele- 
gance in Fairs; yet about a dozen persons 
have assured us that the Suffrage Bazar is 
much more beautiful. Some say it is the 
prettiest Fair ever held in New York. 

THE PIONEERS’ RECEPTION. 

Magnificent weather greeted the first 
day of the Bazar, and there was a great 
crowd at the reception to the pioneers on 
the opening night. Of the pioneers in- 
vited, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Howe, and Mrs, 
Livermore could not be present; but Miss 
Anthony, Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Mrs. 
Anna C. Field, and Mrs. Charlotte F. Wil- 
bur were in line. It was a pleasure to see 
that row of white-haired ladies, most of 
them over eighty, yet all of them fine- 
looking, and several of them eminently 
handsome. It was a work of time and 
difficulty to get near them, so great was 
the crush of the younger people, who 
pressed up to shake hands and congratu- 
late them. The pretty girls who acted as 
ushers finally linked hands and formed a 
cordon, so as to keep off the crowd and 
make the people pass in single file. 

Miss Anthony was, of course, the chief 
attraction. Though still frail from the 
illness brought on by her magnanimous 
and successful effort to raise the sum 
needed to secure the admission of girls 
to the University of Rochester, she looked 
very nice in the point lace given her by 
the women of the District of Columbia 
seventeen years ago, and the historic ruby 
velvet gown that has served as her ‘‘best 
dress” for the last quarter of a century. 
Its good state of preservation is her pride, 
and a testimony to her economic virtues, 
Except for the remodelling of the sleeves, 
it has conceded nothing to the changing 
fashions. The enormous puffs in vogue 
when it was first made have been taken 
off and cleverly transformed into bags 
and needle.cases, which find a ready sale 
at the Susan B. Anthony booth. 

The reception committee stood in line 
beyond the pioneers. They were Mesdames 
Mariana Chapman, president N. Y. 
W. S. A.; Minola Graham Sexton, pres- 
ident N. J. W.S. A.; Joanna Hartshorn, 
president N. J. Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Emma L. Blackwell, president of 
the Woman’s Club of Orange; Fanny Hum- 
phrey Gaffney, president National Council 
of Women; Mrs. R. Abbe, William H., 
Schieffelin, Russell Sage, and Henry Sand- 
ers, Florence Howe Hall, Harriet Stanton 
Blatch, and Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 

The ushers were Misses Annette Finne- 
gan, Mary Chapman, Lila Willetts, May 
Merritt, Hilda Loines, Elizabeth Hum- 
phrey, Florence Gregory, Joanna Harts- 
horn, Elizabeth Finnegan, and Miss 
Young. 

PATRONS AND PATRONESSES. 
New York.] 

Mrs. Robert Abbe, Senator Wm. W. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Clarence Burns, Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Mrs. Thos. 
K. Beecher, F. D. Blakeslee, Mrs. John 
Jay Chapman, Dr. Robert A. Collyer, 
Hon. A. B. Colvin, Miss Mary R. Callen- 
der, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, Mrs, 
Anna Dormitzer, Miss Caroline de Forest, 
Miss Adele M. Fielde, Mrs, Fanny Hum- 
phrey Gaffney, Mrs. Wm. Tod. Helmuth, 
William Dean Howells, Hon. Lester Hay- 
den Humphrey, Mrs. Lester Hayden Hum- 
phrey, Mr. Elbert Hubbard, Prof. Wm. 
Halleck, Mrs. Wm. Halleck, Mrs. Esther 
Herman, Rev. Phabe A. Hanaford, Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mr. Boudinot Keith, 
Prof. C. H. Levermore, Mr. John Martin, 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Prof. Isaac Frank- 
lin Russell, Rev. W. T. Rainsford, Frances 
W. Roberts, Mrs. Henry Sanders, Mrs. 
Mary J. Schieffelin, Mrs. Russell Sage, 
Mrs. Theodore Sutro, Rev. Josiah Strong, 
Rev. M. J. Savage, Mrs. Timothy L. 
Woodruff. 

Massachusetts. 

Lieut.-Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. John 
L, Bates, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Rev. Chas. Gordon Ames, 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Ellen Fischer Adams, 
Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs. Emma 
Walker Batcheller, John Graham Brooks, 
Mrs. John W. Bigelow, Miss L. Freeman 
Clark, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mr. William 
W. Crapo, Professor Davis, Mrs. William 
M. Davis, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. 
James T. Fields, Mrs. Elizabeth Merritt 
Gosse, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, Prof. 
Ellen Hayes, Col. Thos. Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. Richard Rowe, Harriet Pres- 





cott Spofford, Helen M. Winslow, Prof. A. 
E. Winship, Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Judge W. N. Ashman, Hon. Rudolph 
Blankenburg, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
Mrs, E. J. Bartol, Agnes Repplier. 

Indiana. 

Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, Mrs. Thos. 
A. Hendricks, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Mrs. Zeralda G. Wallace. 

Illinols. 

Mrs. Carrie Thomas Alexander, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Mrs. J. B. Hobbs, Mr. 
J. B. Hobbs, Hon. William E. Mason, Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith, Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, Mrs. Lydia Coonley Ward, 
Prof. Henry A. Ward. 

New Jersey. 
Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, Mrs, Joanna 


Hartshorn. 
Ohio. 


Hon, Samuel M. Jones, ex-Mayor Jas. 
A. Rice, Hon. Rush R. Sloane, Gideon T. 


Stewart. 
Vermont. 


Chief Justice and Mrs. R. S. Taft, Mr. 
James Hutchinson, Wendell P. Stafford. 
Maine. 
Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, Hon. Fred- 
erick Robie. 
Iowa. 


Dr. George A. Gates, Rev. Mary A. 
Safford. 
Delaware. 


Mrs. E. B. Warner. 

Kentucky. 
Mrs. Susan Look Avery. 

Louisiana. 
Henry Dickson Bruns, M. D. 

Wisconsin. 
Prof, Richard T. Ely. 

South Carolina, 
Geo. W. Williams, Jr., Mrs. Geo, W. 
Williams, Jr. 


New Hampshire. 


Hon. J. H. Gallinger, Hon. Henry W. 


Blair. 
England. 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, London. 
France, 
Madame Isabella Bogelot, Paris. 
Germany. 
Frau Hanna Bieber Boehm, President of 
the “Jugendschutz.”’ 
Holland. 
Countess Klerck von Hogendorp, Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women. 
Canada, 
Dr. Emily Howard Stowe. 


John Hutchinson, the last survivor of 
the famous Hutchinson Family, sang some 
of their old songs with much of the old. 
time fire and spirit. As he sang ‘‘We’re 
the sons of Mary,’’ “‘Of the tribe of Jesse,’’ 
etc., and ran over the names of the long 
list of brothers and the one sister who 
made up that band—now all passed on ex- 
cept himself—it called up thrilling memo- 
ries of the years when the Hutchinsons 
went through the land like the fiery cross, 
setting men’s hearts aflame for freedom 
and equal rights by their wonderful music. 


THE PEACE PAGEANT, 


The Peace and Arbitration Pageant, 
arranged by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, 
was the chief feature on Tuesday evening. 
More than three hundred persons were to 
have taken part in it, but, in consequence 
of the heavy rain, some of them failed to 
get there. Enough were present, how- 
ever, to make a long and varied proces- 
sion, representing most of the nations of 
the world. Mrs. Grannis, in a brief pre- 
liminary speech, said these were the first 
troops that had ever marched to secure 
peace and arbitration; and she urged all 
present to use their influence to promote 
the substitution of arbitration for war. 
She said: ‘‘We hope this miniature pro- 
cession may shadow forth the good time 
coming, when all international questions 
will be settled in that way.” 

First in the procession came a plough 
adorned with olive branches and the flags 
of all nations, the Stars and Stripes rising 
above the rest. The plowman was Mr. 
John R. Saunders, Next came the repre- 
sentatives of the different nations, arrayed 
in national costume, and carrying the 
flags of their respective countries. Many 
bore olive-branches, or some agricultural 
implement. Russia marched first, per- 
sonated by a native Russian. Holland was 
represented by Mrs. C. H. Cary; France 
by Miss Ethel Jeffrey, in the costume 
worn by French ladies several centuries 
ago; Spain by Dr. Elizabeth W. M. Cam- 
eron; Germany by Miss P. A. Mallet and 
others (one in a picturesque garb which, 
she told me afterward, in broken English, 
was “the Sunday-go-meeting dress of 
Black F“rest’’); Scotland by Mrs. Frazier 
Davis, in Highland costume, and Miss 
Annie Dobbie; Norway by Dr. Héiéne 8. 
Lassen’and the Misses Martha and Amalie 
Werner; Ireland by Miss Jessie Doherty 
and several others, carrying green banners 
with the harp; Syria by Mr. Shibley and 
Miss Florence J. Van Vranken (the “Syrian 
bride”); Italy by Miss Emily H. Cheney, 
Dr. Roberto Sangiovanni (Garibaldi’s 
physician), and several other Italians; 
Japan by Mr, T. Eyeda, Rev. T. Namae of 
Tokio (commissioned to investigate Amer- 
ican charitable institutions), two Japanese 





students, Messrs. Kishimoto and Miyoke, 
and Miss A. C. Talbot. 

There was a considerable Chinese dele- 
gation. A young Chinese boy in blue 
robes proudly carried the great yellow 
Chinese banner with its black dragon dis- 
played, and a little Chinese lady toddled 
along on her curiously shaped feet, lead- 
ing by the hand a tiny Chinese boy ina 
red jacket, who carried a smaller edition 
of the dragon banner. This family group 
attracted more attention than the full- 
grown Chinamen who accompanied it. 

There was a Turk, carrying a flag with 
the Moslem crescent on a red ground that 
suggested the Armenian massacres; and 
there was a bhalf-breed Indian girl adorned 
with feathers (Mrs. Ambrosia Alexander); 
a negro couple, black as ebony; a little 
Egyptian princess; and a great number of 
other picturesque figures. Among the 
representatives of the United States were 
a Quaker pair carrying olive branches 
(Mr, and Mrs. Wm. Bolles of Hartford), 
and Miss Gail Laughlin, likewise with an 
olive branch. 

Then came Col. Job Woodruff, Col. W. 
M. Abbott, Col. John T. Pryor, Col. 
Chas. R. Braine, Capt. W. A. Ogden, Mr. 
Thomas T, and Dr. Charlotte Woolley, 
and about twenty Grand Army men of the 
John A. Dix Post. The veterans were 
conspicuous by their gray whiskers and 
the superiority of their marching. Then 
there were younger men in uniform, from 
the Theodore Roosevelt command of the 
Spanish War Veterans. 

All these marched several times around 
the hall, cheered by the audience. The 
plan had been that the military men 
should lay their swords at the feet of the 
Goddess of Liberty, and receive olive 
branches and pruning- hooks instead. 
But it was found that pruning-hooks were 
no longer used in modern agriculture, 
and could be had only ata high price as 
antiquities; so this part of the programme 
was omitted. All the members of the 
procession halted before the platform and 
saluted the Goddess of Liberty, who stood 
there to review their march. Liberty 
(Mrs. Alvah L. Halstead) was a statuesque 
figure in white and silver, with a star- 
spangled shield. After the pageant, the 
four Russian young men sang the Russian 
National Hymn in deep melodious voices, 
and the pretty Scotch girl, Miss Dobbie, 
sang ‘*The Blue-Bells of Bonnie Scotland.” 


THE BOOTHS, 


One of the most beautiful and simplest 
was the large Susan B. Anthony booth, 
which occupied the middle of the front 
row. Amid its many-colored neighbors 
it was roofed and hung with pure white, 
over which green vines wandered with 
most graceful effect. To the left of it 
were the Lucy Stone and the Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton booths, draped in yellow, 
and to the right the Lucretia Mott booth, 
with its quaint Quaker dolls and a sweet- 
faced, Quakerish-looking lady presiding. 
A large portrait of Mrs, Stone, draped 
with the suffrage color, was placed direct- 
ly under a triple cluster of electric lights, 
and her serene face seemed to smile upon 
the busy scene that represented an object 
always very near to her heart—the raising 
of funds to carry on the work for equal 
rights. 

The Ohio booth was hung with delicate 
pale blue, and curtains of strung buck- 
eyes. Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upten was. its 
genial presiding genius, assisted by her 
faithful secretary, Miss Hauser. Mr. Up- 
ton was present, also looking as happy as 
the husbands of suffragists always look at 
Suffrage Fairs, and beaming upon the 
company with ared rose in his buttonhole, 
Photographs of President McKinley were 
among the things for sale at this booth, 
and the doll given by Mrs. McKinley was 
the centre of much attention. This doll, 
named “Ida,” for Mrs. McKinley, is a 
blue-eyed, flaxen-haired beauty, as large 
as a real child. Her frock and under- 
skirts are of mulle with dainty lace inser- 
tion; she wears silk stockings and white 
kid slippers, and the ribbons that tie her 
curls and form her shoulder-knots are of 
Mrs. McKinley’s favorite blue. Auto- 
graphs of Garfield and McKinley are for 
sale. The women in charge at this booth 
are (chairman) Mrs, Eleanor Hall, the new 
recording secretary of the Ohio W. S. A.; 
(treasurer) Mrs, H. W. Robinson; assist- 
ants, Mrs. Upton (president Ohio W. S. A.), 
and the Misses Hauser, Robinson, and 
Kinsman. 

At the Michigan booth there were pin- 
cushions made to represent Pingree pota- 
toes, so natural in their appearance that 
people gave them little pokes to see if 
they were real. There were autographs 
of Governor Pingree and of Hon. Thomas 
W. Palmer, signed to suffrage sentiments; 
and some beautiful great photographs, 
made by Mr. Arthur, the leading photog- 
rapher of Detroit, with his small daughter 
as his model. The graceful little maiden 
was posed now with a spinning-wheel, 
now with a flower, etc., but in every atti- 
tude and every costume she made an ex- 
quisite picture. The booth was decorated 
with bittersweet, and Mrs. Helen P. Jen- 
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kins, of Detroit, and Mrs, Elizabeth Wil 
lard, of Battle Creek, were in charge. 

Among’ the curiosities of the Maryland 
booth was a Dutch swinging cradle, more 
than a bundred years old, of solid mahog- 
any, hand-made,—the gift of Mr. and Mre. 
Funk, of Baltimore. Mrs, Mary Bentley 
Thomas, the president of Maryland, said 
she could remember being rocked in one 
just like it, which had come down in her 
family for generations. She added that, 
except these two, she had never seen a 
cradle of that kind. There were celery 
glasses more than a century old, that rang 
like a bell when the Maryland women 
struck them; there were home-made rag- 
mats, and great fruit cakes, and a shaw! 
knit by Mrs. Caroline Hallowell Miller, 
which was sold for fifteen dollars before 
it reached the Bazar; there were oyster- 
shells painted with landscapes, and gilt- 
edged oyster-shells with an inscription 
were given away as souvenirs. The junior 
editor of the WomAN’s JOURNAL received 
the first one distributed. 

The California booth was one of the 
most picturesque, hung with green and 
decorated with yellow California poppies 
and gray-green palm-leaf baskets of fan- 
tastic shape. Among the characteristic 
objects for sale were abalone shells, Indian 
baskets, Chinese dolls, books of pressed 
seaweeds from the Pacific coast, and 
a picture of the Carmel mission build- 
ing at Monterey, painted on a vertebra of 
some large animal or fish. A beautiful 
painting, ‘Spring in the Napa Valley,”’ by 
William Keith, is the most valuable thing 
in California’s exnibit. 

The large Kansas booth occupies the 
middle of the ball, and is devoted to an 
exhibit of Kansas hard wheat, in charge 
of Miss Helen Kimber, of ‘Topeka. The 
millers of Kansas have given the National 
Suffrage Bazar two hundred barrels of 
flour, and the Continental Creamery of 
Topeka has given three hundred pounds 
of butter. This does not look as if Kan- 
8a8 men were much dissatisfied with their 
thirteen years’ experience of municipai 
woman suffrage. The stacks of wheat 
with which this exhibit was to have been 
decorated are snow-bound on a train 
somewhere between Kansas and New 
York, but it is hoped that they will arrive 
before the end of the Fair. Meanwhile, 
the booth looks very well. It is piled 
with bags of the hard wheat flour, and 
adorned daily with a hundred loaves of 
appetizing-looking bread made from it. 
The pillars are wreathed with sunflowers, 
and a unique feature is two large boxes 
of sprouting wheat of about ten days’ 
growth, 

Part of Louisiana’s exhibit is also storm- 
bound on the way, though it is expected 
to get here before the close of the Bazar. 
Among the things that have already come 
are delicious fig preserves, pralines (a 
kind of cocoanut candy), bags of pecan 
nuts, and bottles of ‘the old-time open- 
kettle molasses,’ now choice and rare, as 
there are only a few places where it is 
still made. Among the articles storm- 
bound are quantities of sugar-cane for 
decoration, freshly-cut rice, a number of 
small bales of cotton, and the famous 
“little St. Josephs” from the Cemetery of 
St. Roche. But the Louisiana booth 
would be rich in iuterest if it had no other 
attraction than the graceful, dark eyed 
Southern girl who stands behind it, Miss 
Jeanie Gordon of New Orleans, who, with 
her sister, Miss Kate Gordon, led the 
women’s movement for sewerage and 
drainage in that city, securing improved 
sanitary conditions that will save the lives 
of thousands of men and women yet un- 
born. Miss Gordon says that the change 
of feeling in the South, in regard to wo- 
man suffrage, during the last three or 
four years has been wonderful. Miss 
Gordon is assisted by another earnest 
Louisiana suffragist, Miss Jessie Stevens. 

The West Virginia booth, in charge of 
Mrs. Anna Caluwell Boyd and Mrs, Fannie 
J. Wheat, both of Wheeling, has much 
pretty glass and china, from local manu- 
facturers. Its principal feature is a vase 
three feet high and sixty inches in cir- 
cumference at the top, made expressly for 
the Bazar, with a portrait of Miss An- 
thony on one side. It is the gift of Mrs, 
Wheat. 

The booth called ‘Dixie Land” includes 
contributions from Alabama, North aad 
South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The 
articles range from dolls given by gov- 
ernor’s wives to a “Kentucky kiver,” a 
blanket made in a little mountain cabin 
far from a railroad and from civilization 
by a woman who herself raised and 
sheared the sheep, carded, spun, and dyed 
the wool, and wove it into the present 
designs. Mrs. Governor Russell, of North 
Carolina, has sent a doll dressed to repre- 
sent Virginia Dare, the first white child 
born in the Colonies; Mrs. John Hunn, 
wife of the Governor-elect of Delaware, a 
doll dressed by her own hands in white; 
and Mrs. Governor McSweeney, of South 
Carolina, one dressed in green. There is 
a doll nearly ninety years old, sent from 





the Normal and Industrial School of Scho- 
field, S. C., and several creditable pieces 
of needlework from the pupils. There are 
a knife and fork 175 years old, from Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. Lide Meriwether’s poems, 
from Tennessee; a picture of an aged 
Negro by Howard Weedon, of Alabama, 
author of “Songs of the Old South’; 
quaint dolls representing plantation hands 
with baskets of cotton on their heads, 
made by Miss Helen Morris Lewis, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Equal Suffrage 
Association; and many other Southern 
curiosities. Mrs. M. A. Washburn and 
Mrs. George Washburn are in charge. 

New York has a booth extending along 
almost one whole side of the hall, deco- 
rated with autumn leaves, and containing 
a magnificent display of goods. The doll 
booth is also part of New York’s exhibit. 
It is artistically draped with netting 
starred with great butterflies, and offers 
dolls of all sorts. The one presented by 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt is charming. 

An account of the other exhibits must 
be postponed till next week, I will only 
add that the Lucy Stone booth has so 
many goods that it has had to add first 
one annex, and then another, and still is 
hardly able to accommodate them all. 

A. 8. B 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

“Our Public Schools’’ was the subject 
for consideration at the last meeting of 
Brighthelmstone Club of Brighton, Mass. 
Miss Kate Duncklee, of the Frederick A. 
Whitney School, presented the principles 
of kindergarten work; Miss Helen Ray- 
mond, of the Whitney School, the work of 
the primary grade; Miss McNamara, of 
the Bennett School, manual training; Miss 
Marion A. Hawes, of the Brighton High 
School, the elective system. Miss Grace 
Dow illustrated, with five little tots, the 
system of kindergarten music study. Mrs, 
Morse urged the women to register and to 
vote. A committee was appointed to visit 
regularly the public schools of Ward 25. 


The Illinois State Federation promises 
to become a recognized factor in the Leg- 
islature this winter, no less than four bills 
being due, partly or wholly, to its efforts. 
One embodies an effort to provide teach- 
ers with pensions after twenty years of 
service, the others relate to civic quetsions. 

The Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J., 
with its record of twenty-eight prosperous 
years and its long roll of able presidents, 
has never had a “row,’’ declares a New 
York paper. Rumors of disturbances 
there have been, of course; little flur- 
ries of feeling, quickly calmed. At its 
first meeting this year, held recently, a 
note of change and progress was sounded. 
The newly elected president, Mrs, Emma 
L. Blackwell, voicing the sentiment of 
many of the members, presented impar- 
tially the two problems now lying before 
the society. The first is strictly local— 
that of a clubhouse; the second is of ex- 
pansion—whether the club shall enlarge 
its sphere and undertake some form of 
public work. 


The Maine Federation has 98 clubs, 
with an aggregate membership of 4,592. 
One club, the Wabanakai of Oldtown, 
is composed of young Indian women, and 
was formed for the purpose of preserving 
Indian historical tales. In order to pay 
its fee, this club sent Indian baskets to be 
sold among the members of the Federa- 
tion. The sale netted much more than 
the amount of the fee, and the surplus 
was sent to the Wabanakai Club, with a 
message of greeting. 

The annual convention of the Maine 
Federation was held recently at Rockland. 
The record for the past year showed work 
done for the curfew law, the placing of 
women on school boards, and advocacy 
of the placing of women on the board of 
overseers of the poor, which has been 
tried in other cities with such good re- 
sults. In accordance with the suggestion 
of the national council, the marriage and 
divorce laws of all the States had been 
studied. One hundred and fifty copies of 
a patriotic primer were given to the teach- 
ers in the city schools. Flag Day was 
observed with appropriate ceremonies. 

The Lathrop Club of Beverly, Mass., has 
indorsed Miss Mary Smith as a candidate 
for school-committee-at-large, and many 
club women will cast their first vote at 
the coming city election. 

The philanthropy committee of the Out- 
look Club of Lynn, Mass., is carrying on 
a sewing class for girls in a vacant school- 
room in one of the poorer districts of the 
city. An experienced sewing teacher is 
hired to direct the work, and members of 
the club act as her assistants. The class 
started upon its second season, Saturday, 
Nov. 24, with forty-two girls ranging in 
age from eight to fifteen years. The com- 
mittee is arranging for mothers’ meetings 
to be held in different parts of the city, 
where practical talks will be given by 





physiciaus, dentists, nurses, and mothers, 
upon hygiene, housekeeping, care of chil- 
dren, and care of sick. F. M: A. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec. 6, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Two remarkable sermons on the ‘“‘Wo- 
man Question” were preached in this city 
recently. One by the Rev. R. Heber 
Newton (Episcopal) of All Souls Church, 
the other by the Rev. W. S. Crowe (Uni- 
versalist) of the Church of Eternal Hope. 

Dr. Newton has been for many years an 
avowed advocate of the enfranchisement 
of woman, and some time ago preached a 
sermon on ‘*Woman inthe Agora,” which 
attracted wide attention, as it demanded 
full political enfranchisement for her, His 
recent utterance was very different in 
character. The title of the discourse was 
“Woman in the Church,” and in it he 
censured women for what he termed “the 
effeminacy” of the church, holding them 
responsible for ‘ta sickening sentimental- 
ity’’ which, he claimed, drove men away 
from the services. Among the things 
which he said were that ‘Woman has 
heretofore represented the emotional 
nature, and her influence has tended to 
lower worship into a mere expression of 
feeling unvitalized by thought,” and again 
—‘*Where woman remains uncreated, 
feminine feeling tends to run into effemi- 
nate emblems,”’ and further, that ‘Our 
clergy are tempted to drop to the level of 
sentimentality which the millinery of wor- 
ship inspires.’ Want of space will pre- 
vent further quotations, but these will 
give some idea of the tone of the sermon. 

Ever since the days of Adam, it has been 
men’s fashion to blame women for their 
own shortcomings; but it is a little hard 
for us to have to bear the responsibility 
for men’s neglect of the services of the 
Church. As we are only the followers of 
men, and are (by the doctor’s own words) 
fond of “accepting the outward authority 
of a stronger soul,’’ if men had wished to 
continue to visit the sanctuary they would 
easily have coaxed or compelled women to 
accompany them, even if the gentler sex 
had been averse to such duties. As a 
matter of fact, every one knows how deep- 
ly many women grieve over the neglect 
that forces them to go alone to their relig- 
ious observances. Certainly if the usages 
of the Church have been ‘feminized,” 
men alone are to blame, by their own in- 
difference to these obligations. In justice 
to the doctor it must be added that he de- 
clared also that it is not ‘tthe woman 
whom God created” that is thus weak and 
foolish, but the woman whom man has 
made by his oppressions, and that ulti- 
mately the true woman ‘‘will bless the 
Church of the future with a deeper life.” 

Dr. Crowe, in his sermon, reviewed the 
present conditions in this country, and 
thought that they were largely due to 
universal suffrage. ‘There are plenty of 
men among our best and wisest citizens,” 
he said, ‘‘who would like to do for the 
slums what the South has done for the 
Negro—relieve them from the burden of 
voting.” After pointing out the evils 
which he attributed to universal manhood 
suffrage, he said: “I believe the ideal 
thing would be to give the ballot to in- 
telligence without regard to sex. . Keep it 
from the lower classes of both. If we 
could disfranchise the men who are bad 
and ignorant, and could enfranchise the 
women who are intelligent and good, we 
should have an ideal Republic.’’ What- 
ever may be thought of the deductions of 
the preacher in regard to the free use of 
the ballot, his final conclusions are simple 
justice. 

The uprising against vice, led by Bishop 
Potter in this city, meets with the ap- 
proval of all decent people, There is one 
feature of the present crusade especially 
worthy of commendation, and this is that 
the most degraded of all human beings— 
the men who live off the sinful earnings 
of unfortunate women—are to be espe- 
cially and severely dealt with. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Legislative League will be 
held at 122 West 70th Street, on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 6, at 3 P. M. The address of 
the afternoon will be delivered by Mrs. 
Cornelia S. Robinson, president of the 
Republican Woman’s Club, and her sub- 
ject will be, ‘‘The Influence of Woman’s 
Work in the Recent Political Campaign.’’ 
All interested are invited to be present, 

Personal friends are requested to notice 
the writer’s change of address. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. J. W. Smith desires to thank 
through our columns, all the kind friends 
from near and far who contributed bright 
colored silk pieces for her Irish moss 
bags to be sold at the Bazar, She writes: 
‘*We had one hundred and sixty, and they 
looked fine in the box ready to send.” 

At the literary meeting of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association at 











the Vendome, Boston, Nov. 21, Miss 
Mabe! B. Caffin was chairman of the day, 
and Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee spoke on 
“The Decline of the Garret.” Mr. 
Samuel Vining sang. An informal re- 
ception and tea followed. 

Miss Eugenia Washington, great grand 
niece of George Washington, whose death 
has been announced, was born in Jefferson 
County, now West Virginia, her father be- 
ing William Temple Washington, grand- 
son of Colonel Samuel Washington, 
brother of President Washington. She 
was a descendant also of Count de Fiechie, 
a relative of Lafayette, who was a captain 
in the Continental Army. Miss Washing- 
ton was appointed to a clerkship in the 
Patent Office in 1876 and was subsequently 
transferred to the Post Office Department, 
where she held the place until her death. 
She was one of,the founders of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, was for 
many years register-general of the society 
and was one of its honorary vice-presi- 
dents general. 


THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuarRE:—‘'The Great Ruby” 
has been such a melodramatic success 
that it will be continued during the com- 
ing week, by special request, with the en- 
tire scenery made for the Adelphi Theatre, 
London. Chocolate bonbons distributed 
at the Monday matinee. 

— ae — 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE :— 
Mile. Pianka, “The Lady of Lions,” 
will enter on her third week at Boston 
Music Hall next week, and intense inter- 
est ia shown in her marvellous exhibition 
of animal training. She is absolutely the 
only woman engaged in this dangerous 
pursuit, and has four magnificent lions to 
control. There are times when one won- 
ders if she will escape alive from the cage, 
but these little episodes add to the fasci- 
nation and excitement of the spectacle, 
without doubt the most thrilling ever pre- 
sented to vaudeville audiences, and a po- 
tent drawing-card. 

Among the newcomers of Dec. 10, will 
be the Rossow midgets, the tiniest fel- 
lows ever shown. Their boxing is very 
amusing, and the singing and monologue 
act of Master Charlie Rossow should be 
heard to be appreciated. Blanche Ring, 
the popular vocalist, returns after a tri- 
umphant tour across country. 














SALT rheum, with its burning, stinging 
sensation, is due to poor blood and is 
cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier. 


— — 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A, M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. oJ a st ] 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


MISS GAFFNEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 




















Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


48 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatre. 


aT tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M, 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, 


THE GREAT RUBY. 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢, 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500, 


BOSTON Muse HALL 


a UNCONTROLLED BY A VAUDEVILLE TRUST” 


12 Antnstant {2 
10.30 Success 


Continuous Refined Vaudeville 


WEEK OF DEC. 10. 
FIFTEEN SPLENDID FEATURES. 


TWO PRICES ONLY, 25 and 50 cts, 


ART em. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Works of Art, 
Platinums, 
Carbons, 


CARBONETTES. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH GO., 


338 Washington Street. 


One Flight. 





CASTLE 





Prices: 


























We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very stron 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that canno 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gli ve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 
Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known, We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
.R. Unique catalogues sent on application, 


‘SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St.. Boston, Mass. 


THE ANTHONY 
Portrait Committee 


of Washington, D.C. 


Announce the publication of a handsome 8-page 
Anthony Home Calendar for 1901 illustrated 
with — of Miss Anthony, and exterior and 
interior views of her Rochester home, made 
expressly for this work ty Washington's famous 
woman photographer, Miss Frances Benjamin 
Johnston, These Calendars will be a feature of 
the District Booth at the Nationa) Suffrage Bazar, 
but to accommodate those unable to attend the 
Bazar, the Cummittee will fill all mail orders and 
credit the same to the Bazar Fund. 

Price, 50 cents. Address orders and remit- 
qances to the Chairman of the Committee, 


MISS CATHARINE M,. FLEMING, 
1235 Harvard Street 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE BLEST. 


Who are the blest? 
They who have kept their sympathies awake, 
And scattered joy for more than custom’s 
sake— 
Steadfast and tender in the hour of need, 
Gentle in thought, benevolent in deed; 
"Whose looks have power to make dissension 
cease, 
Whose smiles are pleasant, and whose words 
are peace. 





BEHIND THE MASE. 


It was an old, distorted face,— 
An uncouth visage, rough and wild; 
Yet from behind, with laughing grace, 
Peeped the fresh beauty of a child. 


And so contrasting, fair and bright, 
It made me of my fancy ask 

If half earth’s wrinkled grimness might 
Be but the baby in the mask. 


Behind gray hairs and furrowed brow 
And withered look that life puts on, 

Each as he wears it, comes to know 
How the child hides, and is not gone. 


For, while the inexorable years 

To saddened features fit their mold, 
Beneath the work of time and tears 

Waits something that will not grow old! 


And pain and petulance and care 
And wasted hope and sinful stain 

Shape the strange guise the soul doth wear, 
Till her young life look forth again. 


The beauty of his boyhood’s smile,— 
What human faith could find it now 
In yonder man of grief and guile,— 
A very Cain, with branded brow? 


Yet, overlaid and hidden, still 
It lingers,—of his life a part; 

As the scathed pine upon the hill 
Holds the young fibres at its heart. 


And, haply, round the Eternal Throne, 
Heaven’s pitying angels shall not ask 
For that last look the world hath known, 

But for the face behind the mask! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


or 


THE COAST-GUARD. 


Do you wonder what I am seeing 
In the heart of the fire aglow, 
Like cliffs in the golden sunset, 
With a summer sea below? 
I see, away to the eastward, 
The line of the storm-beat coast, 
And I hear the tread of the hurrying waves, 
Like the tramp of a mailed host. 


And up and down in the darkness, 
And over the frozen sand, 
I see the men of the coast-guard 
Pacing along the strand, 
Beaten by storm and tempest, 
And drenched by the pelting rain, 
From the shores of Carolina 
To the wind-swept bays of Maine. 


No matter what storms are raging, 
No matter how wild the night, 

The gleam of their swinging lanterns 
Shines out with a friendly light. 

And many a shipwrecked sailor, 
Thanks God, with his gasping breath, 

For the sturdy arm of the coast-guard, 
That drew him away from death. 


And so when the wind is wailing, 
And the air grows dim with sleet, 

I think of the fearless watchers, 
Pacing along their beat. 

I think of a wreck, fast breaking 
In the surf of a rocky shore, 

And the life-boat leaping onward 
To the stroke of the bending oar. 


I hear the shouts of the sailors, 
The boom of the frozen sail, 
And the crack of the icy halyards 
Straining against the gale. 
“‘Courage!”’ the captain trumpets, 
“They are sending help from land!” 
.God bless the men of the coast-guards, 
And hold their lives in His hand! 


=o 


TRESPASSING. 





BY ELLA H. STRATTON, 


**] gs’ pose ’twill have to do!” sighed Mrs. 
Jones, as she rested her hands upon her 
broad hips, and surveyed the well-filled 
pantry shelves with a dissatisfied air. 
‘An’ Tain’t a-sayin’ it ain’t enough, an’ 
good enough, such as ‘tis, but I should 
like to treat 'em to a good, old-fashioned 
strawberry shortcake!” 

“And you make such delicious ones, 
too, Aunt Sally; they almost melt in a 
body’s mouth like snow. I'll tell you what 
*tis, I'll pick the berries. You've no idea 
what a famous picker lam. Where shall 
I find them?” said Mrs. Jones's niece, 
Lottie Adams, who had come to spend the 
summer months, as she took a bright pail 
from the shelf. 

“That's just it, deary. ’Tain’t for me 
to call a man stingy for seeing to what is 
left in his care. Berries is scarce now, an’ 
I don’t know of none but them on the 
side-hill mowin’ field. Peter Dorman car- 
ries on the place for the heir, —that’s 
young Hugh,—an’ he won't let a neighbor 
so much as look at a berry, for fear of 
havin’ the grass tangled.” 

“JI think I can get them and not hurt 
the grass. You shall have the shortcake 
for the sewing-circle supper, for I am go- 
ing to get the berries.’’ 

“J wisht you could, but Peter Dorman’ll 
drive you out as soon as he finds you in 
the field,” answered Mrs. Jones. 





“I'll try to get enough for the cake be- 
fore he sees me,’’ returned the girl. 

It was not very far, and soon she was 
kneeling amid the grass in the side-hill 
mowing field, searching for the fragrant 
scarlet beauties hidden there. 

“I’ve not tangled the grass a bit,’’ she 
said, half aloud, as she arose and looked 
around, ‘“‘And my pail is full already. 
Aunt Sally will have her shortcake, and 
Mr. Dorman will never know that I have 
been here.”’ 

Vain boast. At that moment two men 
came over the brow of the hill. 

One, in a farmer’s dress, she recognized 
as Peter Dorman; the other was a young 
man. 

“There, Mr. Hugh, I told you I saw 
some one in the mowin’ grass!’ cried 
Pete, exultingly, while Lottie pulled her 
sunshade lower to hide her crimson face, 
pretending not to hear or see them. 

“Mr, Hugh!” 

This, then, was the heir of the old Den- 
ham Farm,—the finest in the country,— 
and she was a trespasser, a thief! 

‘‘Hush, Pete! It’s a lady, and she will 
hear you.”’ 

‘“*A lady, is it, sir?’’ said Pete, indig- 
nantly. “It ain’t much of a lady as would 
be a-stealin’ berries, I take it. Why didn’t 
she ask, if she wanted ’em?”’ 

Why, indeed! Lottie felt that she never 
wanted to take another berry. 

‘*T will speak to her and tell her that 
this mowing field is private property,’ 
said the young man. 

Then he approached her and began: 

“Ah, Miss—ah—were you aware that 
this—ah—that this—in fact, that you are 
trespassing?” 

Lottie bent lower as she picked away 
mechanically. 

‘*Poor thing—she’s deaf, Pete!’ he con- 
tinued, as he touched her shoulder. 

Then she sprang to her feet and con- 
fronted him, but his words bad opened a 
way whereby to escape utter humiliation. 

With an innocent smile she began a 
rapid pantomime with her fingers, showing 
her pail and pointing to the berries in 
childish pleasure. 

“She is deaf and mute as well,’’ added 
Hugh Denhan, in a pitying tone, while he 
answered her in the same silent language. 

“Don’t make a motion to tell her she is 
not welcome here, Pete, and let her come 
as often as she likes.”’ 

“That's the way a pretty face will make 
a fool of a man!” grumbled Pete, as he 
walked away. 

Hugh Denham, watching Lottie’s mis. 
chievous face, accompanied her to her 
aunt’s door, declining that lady’s invita 
tion to stop to dinner, with the laughing 
answer: 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Jones. I haven't 
time, but I hold the invitation good. You 
will see enough of me. And, meanwhile, 
any time that you want berries you are 
welcome to pick as many as you wish.” 

‘““Well, I never!’’ exclaimed the good 
lady, looking first at the disappearing 
figure and then at the pail of coveted 
berries. ‘‘Now tell me just how it came 
about, Lottie Adams. I’m dreadful glad 
to get them berries. But how did you get 
acquainted with Hugh Denham?” 

Then, amid peals of laughter, she told 
the story of her adventure. 

‘*And now, Aunt Sally, you must remem- 
ber that lam a deaf mute. If Hugh Den- 


ham calls here I want you to remember 


that particularly.” 
‘Just as you say, child,” answered Mrs. 


Jones. ‘The idea of him taking you fora 
dummy. If he could hear you talk some- 
times! O-oh, dear! It’ll come pretty 


hard on you to keep still though, Lottie.” 

The sewing-circle supper was a success, 
and the guests praised the strawberry 
shortcake in a way that caused Mrs. 
Jones’s face to beam with satisfaction. 

‘*An’ I owe it all to you, child,’ she 
said, when they had all gone. “I never 
could have made it without them berries, 
an’ I did want to show Betsy Smith that I 
could make a shortcake as good as hers, 
anyway.” 

The time was near at hand for Lottie’s 
return to her home, 

Hugh Denham had been a constant 
visitor at the Jones farm-house, never 
suspecting the deceit practised upon him, 
and each evening Lottie welcomed him 
with an added feeling of guilt. 

‘Pity is akin to love,’ and so Hugh 
Denham found it. Compassion for the 
supposed unfortunate girl soon ripened 
into a warmer feeling, and one night he 
made Mrs. Jones happy by asking if she 
thought he could win her niece for his 
wife. 

*“Can’t tell you nothin’ 
said, excitedly. ‘Lottie, Lottie! Mr. 
Denham is here, and wants ye. You have 
my consent, such as ’tis, and I wish you 
success, Mr. Hugh. Don’t be too hard on 
her, poor dear! she feels bad enough 
about it now.” 

And she disappeared before Lottie came 
down the stairs, leaving the young man in 
a maze of astonishment. 

Lovers’ vows are the same the world 
over, whether whispered low in eager, 


*bout it,’”’ she 





listening ears, or told by the silent finger 
language of the deaf mute; and Hugh 
Denham soon cherished the hope that his 
affection was returned. 

She would give him no promise, except 
to write his answer as soon as she reached 
home. 

Two days later he received a second en- 
velope containing a confession, which con- 
cluded thus: 

“And now that I have told you all, if 
you can forgive the deception which I 
cannot excuse, you may come and ask 


papa.” 





SUCCESSFUL WOMEN BUYERS. 

It is the buyer that makes or breaks the 
department store. Commercial acumen, 
therefore, is all important. His position, 
or hers, is to be attained only by long 
years of experience. The employee who 
works for the interest of his employer 
and not merely for the money he earns, is 
the one who eventually gets to the top, 
for buyers command large salaries. 

The first thing to be considered by the 
buyer is the class of people whose patron- 
age is solicited. Goods must be either 
the best, or of medium grade, or the 
cheapest. He must have judgment of 
what his public will like, and knowledge 
of human nature to estimate how well 
people will like it, and for how longa 
time it will be popular. He must know his 
market and keep his eyes open to the stock 
after it is bought. He must see that no 
other store undersells him. He, must see 
that the stock is not allowed to accumu- 
late, and that it is not permitted to get 
shopworn. He must see that attention is 
attracted to it, that the advertiser does it 
justice, that too much help is not em- 
ployed in his department, and that the 
salesmen push his goods sufficiently. He 
must watch a thousand different things, 
for the cash account tells the story. 
There is no going back of the figures. 
If the figures show losses to the firm, the 
firm holds the buyer responsible. That 
last is the situation in a nutshell. The 
successful buyer is, therefore, a person 
with an eagle eye and an alert sense, so 
that nothing escapes him. He must contin- 
ually guard against the day of reckoning. 

The most highly paid woman employed 
by any firm in New York is said to bea 
buyer of jewelry representing the Siegel- 
Cooper Company, Miss Ida Munzer, a fact 
brought out by a legislative committee 
appointed to inquire into the workings of 
department stores. Miss Munzer began 
her business career in the ‘‘Fair,’’ the 
first department store established in the 
United States. She was one of three em- 
ployees with whom that store was started 
in 1877. It was there she learned how to 
buy jewelry, clocks, cutlery and silver 
ware, and two years ago the Siegel-Cooper 
Company secured her services for the 
New York store. Miss Munzer is a Jew- 
ess, and was born in Prague, Austria. 

Mrs. Krauskopf, buyer in the under- 
wear department of Best’s Lilliputian 
Bazar, and Miss Heath, in that same estab- 
lishment, are examples of women highly 
proficient in their special line of work. 
The former came from Philadelphia to 
accept a higher position, and the latter 
worked up from aclerkship in the place 
where she now holds a responsible posi- 
tion. Miss Heath selects designs and 
buys for the girls’-suit department, and it 
is due to her ability that the firm holds 
the unique position among its competitors 
that it does. 

“T learned my business in the practical 
training school, the store itself,” she told 
me. “I made up my mind when I went 
to work that I would get to the top, and 
I worked with that object in view con- 
stantly. The money I earned was of 
small consequence in comparison with the 
interest I took in my work. If an em- 
ployee throws all her force into her work, 
the salary will take care of itself. If I 
had been working to draw my salary 
every Saturday night in order to buy my 
clothes and have a good time, I should be 
in the same place where I was when I 
began. But my employer's interests were 
my own from the beginning.”’ 

Miss Annie Weiner, who buys for the 
jewelry and toilet-articles department in 
McCreary’s Twenty-third Street store, is 
another of the high-salaried employees, 
as is, also, Miss Healey, the head and 
buyer of the millinery department of the 
store. The latter goes to Europe twice 
every year, and has the additional respon- 
sibility of employing trimmers to carry 
out her ideas, and, through them, to 
sustain the reputation of the firm. The 
millinery buyer must be an artist as well 
as financial head. I quote Miss Healey :— 

“I feel the responsibility that I should 
if the money I invest were my own, and 
even more 80, if possible. One in my 
position must be able to take hold in the 
workroom when the trimmer fails, and 
must be able to detect artistic merit in 
helpers when they possess it. There is 
every chance for a woman to work to the 
top if she has the taste and the judgment, 
a pair of qualifications that are natural 





gifts. Experience is another considera- 
tion. 

“There are hundreds of women buyers 
in New York, and they command from 
two thousand to twelve thousand dollars 
per year salary. Every store has its own 
business methods, but all are on the look- 
out to increase business, and no con- 
scientious worker knows when or from 
what source may come an invitation to 
step up higher.—Haryot Holt Cahoon in 
November Success. 


WOMAN'S WORK AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


At the World’s Fair in 1892 there was a 
woman’s building, designed by a woman 
architect, and devoted exclusively to the 
work of women exhibitors. At the Pan- 
American Exposition of 1901, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., for which its supporters predict a 
perfection in detail as complete as that 
of the Chicago Exposition, the exbibits of 
women will be confined to no one place, 
The plan of the Board of Women Man- 
agers is codperation. 

This Board consists of twenty-five rep- 
resentative women of Buffalo, and two 
honorary members from each of the vari- 
ous States and exhibiting countries. The 
President of the Board is Mrs William 
Hamlin; the secretary, Miss Marion De 
Forest. By means of this Board of active 
and honorary members, the work of inter- 
esting the women of the country in the 
Exposition has been ably done. Since 
legislative action on the matter was im. 
practicable, owing to the late convening 
of the Legislatures in many of the States, 
the Governor of New York made an 
appeal to the governors of the several 
States and Territories, and to the rulers 
of the other American countries, to ap- 
point two women for each State or coun- 
try, to act as an auxiliary Board. Almost 
all the South American countries have 
appointed members. These delegates, 
through the State Federations of Women’s 
Clubs, have succeeded in arousing the in- 
terest of the women. The Board is now 
in touch with more than 3,000 women’s 
clubs. 

There is to be a woman’s building, but 
for purposes of hospitality only. It is near 
the New York Stace building—one of the 
two permanent buildings on the grounds 
—and is an old club house remodelled. 
It has a large reading-room, dressing- 
rooms, and wide veranda. About it are 
to be grass-plots and flower-beds, while 
just beyond is the Temple of Music, by 
fac the most graceful of all the buildings. 
This house is expected to serve as head- 
quarters for all the honorary members, of 
whom there are now over a hundred, and 
as a reception-hall for all teas and social 
functions given for their entertainment.— 
Lucy Morris, in N. Y. Evening Post. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO WOMEN. 











BY MRS. LIDA CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 

The woman who is a member of an 
Equal Rights Association may pass this by. 
It is written solely for the woman who is 
not a member of any suffrage organization. 
She may be in favor of suffrage for 
women, or she may be opposed to it; but 
in either case I am writing to her. 

First, to the woman who is in favor of 
suffrage for her sex: What on earth are 
you doing outside of the suffrage associa- 
tions? You are out of your right place, 
and most of the moral and all of the 
physical disorder in the world is caused 
by people and things that are out of 
place. Get yourself into a suffrage asso- 
ciation at once, and thus do a little bit 
towards bringing order and peace out of 
this world’s chaos. And while we are on 
this subject, doesn’t it strike you as 
being one of the strangest things in the 
world that it should be necessary to ask a 
woman suffragist to join a woman suf- 
frage organization? Would you not think 
that a woman who believed in her right of 
suffrage would make all haste to ally her- 
self with the forces that are working to 
secure this right for her and for all 
womankind? Is it not an incredible 
thing that she will call herself a suffragist 
and yet stand aloof from all her fellow 
suffragists, a drone in the hive, a deserter 
from the ranks—no, not a deserter, for a 
deserter must be a member of the army 
before he can desert. It is even worse 
than that—a non-combatant, standing on 
the edge of the battlefield and watching 
the fight, but striking no blow for the 
cause that is at stake, and not even help- 
ing to raise the sinews of war for those 
who are doing the fighting. Ah! dotry to 
see yourself as others see you! 

It is as hard to get suffragists into 
a suffrage association as it is to get 
sinners into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
“Why aren’t you a member of an Equal 
Rights Association?” I said, a few days 
ago, to a woman who is interested in every 
good work, 

“Well, I know I ought to be,”’ she said; 
‘but I belong to so many things. There’s 
my club and—” 

Oh, those clubs! 

To save time, Iam going to quote from 








one of my suffrage articles written for the 
Lexington Leader, shortly after the meet- 
ing of the Kentucky State Federation. 

Margaret Hamilton Welch, in Harper's 
Bazar, says: It was thought that club 
work in the beginning was an offshoot of 
church work or reaction from it. 

That the church society produced So. 
rosis is a theory too preposterous for a 
moment’s consideration. The woman’s 
club is an “offshoot’’ from the suffrage 
movement, just as the higher education of 
woman, her industrial progress, and her 
growing influence in civic affairs are off- 
shoots of this same movement. The 
pioneer suffragists, by their organizations 
of women and by their women speakers, 
have slowly and surely created the public 
sentiment that made the woman's club a 
possibility in the beginning, and that 
gives it such power and scope at the pres- 
ent day. 

Sit down and try to fancy this world as 
it would be to-day if there had never 
been any strong-minded women or any 
woman suffrage movement. No colleges 
for women, no occupations for women, 
except sewing and keeping boarders and 
teaching, no property rights for married 
women, no right to make a will, no right 
to buy and sell property, no right to col- 
lect and spend her daily wages, no right 
even to the clothes on her back, or to the 
little children who called her mother, 
Picture the world as it was before Lucy 
Stone and Susan B. Anthony began their 
work of reconstruction, and then try to 
imagine a woman’s club evoluting in such 
an environment. You couldn’t do it, 
though you had the imagination of five 
hundred thousand Rider Haggards rolled 
into one. 

The woman’s club is the legitimate ‘‘off- 
shoot’”” of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, and the child bids fair to be worthy 
of its illustrious parent. A marvellous 
change has come over the woman's club 
within the last few years. At first it was 
purely a literary affair. There was much 
study of Browning, and much serious dis- 
cussion of the various Reminiscences, but 
now look at the programme of any State 
federation meeting, and you will look long 
before you find the literary element. 
Everywhere it is the civic conscience of 
woman that speaks and writes. The law 
of heredity is working, the offshoot is 
manifesting the characteristics of the pa- 
rent stem, and next to the equal suffrage 
associations the woman’s club is the most 
powerful feminine factor in the civic life 
of the present day. 

If any woman finds that her club work 
is keeping her out of an equal rights asso- 
ciation, let her show her appreciation of 
the woman’s club by dropping one or two 
of her clubs, and devoting herself for a 
while to the movement that has made the 
club a possibility for women. It is both 
illogical and ungrateful to make your club 
an excuse for keeping out of suffrage 
work, 

Another friend to whom I wrote, asking 
for help in some suffrage work, granted 
my request, but told me that she was not 
interested in any work now but that of 
“saving souls.’’ This reminds me of 
George Macdonald’s saying that ‘‘if Christ 
were to come back to this world he would 
find his followers so busy saving their 
souls that they had no time to do the will 
of the Father.”” The will of the Father is 
that ‘“‘righteousness shall gush forth as 
water, and justice as a never - failing 
stream.’’ Professor Mackenzie, in his 
‘Manual of Ethics,’’ says that the word 
translated “righteousness” in the Sermon 
on the Mount might just as properly be 
rendered ‘‘justice.’’ ‘Blessed are they 
who hunger and thirst after justice, for 
they shall be filled.”” The righteousness 
of the old prophets and the righteousness 
of Christ was not church-going and pray- 
ing and psalm-singing; it was nothing but 
the plain, simple doing of justice. There 
is no distinction between suffrage work 
and religious work. Suffrage work is re- 
ligious work of the highest, purest, no- 
blest kind. Robert Louis Stevenson said 
there was something wrong with a man’s 
religion if it made him sad; and there is 
something wrong with a woman’s religion 
when it makes her drop suffrage work. 

2. Now to the woman who does not be- 
lieve in woman suffrage: Do you think 
that is any excuse for keeping out of a 
suffrage organization? Not atall. Though 
you are not in favor of suffrage, you are 
in favor of all the things that the suffrage 
movement has brought to women. You 
favor the higher education for women; 
you favor the property rights that the 
suffragists have given you; you favor the 
industrial opportunities that the woman 
movement has won for women; you re- 
joice in the larger sphere and the freer air 
of woman's life to-day. While you are 


Scrotfula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 
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declaring yourself opposed to ‘‘woman’s 
rights,” you are probably in the active 
exercise and enjoyment of half a dozen 
“rights,” and your logical place, whether 
you favor suffrage or not, is with the 
women who have worked so nobly for 
your rights. 

I might give a dozen reasons why every 
woman should ally herself with the suf- 
frage movement, but there is one which, 
at the present stage of affairs, seems to 
me all-sufficient. It is not often that the 
opportunity of helping on a great cause is 
given to any human being. If it comes to 
you once, you should be reverently grate- 
ful to it. It came to our forefathers in 
the shape of the American Revolution. It 
comes to the woman of this day and gen- 
eration in the shape of the suffrage move- 
ment, which is only a continuation of the 
old struggle for independence and self- 
government. The end of this struggle 
may be nearer than any one thinks it to 
be. Consider what eternal regret will be 
yours, if one day you wake up to find the 
victory achieved without any help from 
you. 

Sit down and have a talk with your con- 
science, your higher self; and if, after 
this, you do not enroll your name among 
the names of those who are working for 
justice to women, it can only be because 
“the light that is in thee” is ‘‘darkness.”’ 

Bowling Green, Ky. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec, 1, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

It is many months since your corre- 
spondent Graham has kept the Woman’s 
JOURNAL in touch with club movements 
in this our capital city. 

After the cessation of the buzz and hum 
produced by the Milwaukee Club Bien- 
nial affairs, and the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Press Association at Detroit, there 
came the successful gathering in New 
York City and Orange of the great Press 
League, to which your correspondent was 
accredited, among other women, as dele- 
gate. There the idea of a journalists’ 
home for both men and women was 
mooted, and an onward movement was 
started, which will eventually bring the 
desired result. In July and September 
the thoughts of our earnest women work- 
ers turned towards the Paris Exposition 
and its attendant Congresses for women. 

The general consensus of opinion is that 
wonderful progress has been made, in the 
various phases of human endeavor, by the 
stand which women of all nations are now 
taking, as expressed in those very Con- 
gresses. Woman’s work, woman’srights, 
all phases were discussed, and a dis- 
tinguished gentleman of wide experience 
states to me that the progress since 1889 
in the woman movement abroad was one 
of the most astonishing presentations 
which he had ever witnessed. Such well- 
known women as Mme, Pagnon, Mme, 
Martin and Mme. Pegard, of France; 
Mesdames Morgenstern, Kithe Schir- 
macher, Minna Cauer, of Germany, and 
many others from the different countries 
of the continent, were in evidence at one 
or the other of these Congresses. That 
the Anglo-American women were there 
in force goes without saying. 

But to return to our own shores, The 
State Federations of Women’s Clubs are 
making themselves heard, and their sub- 
jecta are duly chronicled in our Club 
Woman, the official organ of the G. F. W. 
C. The D. A. R.’s, too, are not unheard 
of, as they are preparing for a Congress in 
February. 

The District Federation of Woman’s- 
Clubs, with its 5,000 membership, has just 
held its annual meeting, and duly elected 
a new Executive Board. The retiring 
president, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, carries 
with her the love and esteem of all, while 
the incoming president, Mrs. Tanner, has 
the reputation of being a very ea nest 
worker along club lines and in philan- 
thropic movements, 

The chairmen of the various committees 
reported many specific objects accom- 
plished during 1899-1900, among them the 
opening of a house of detention for youth- 
ful criminals, the appointment of police 
matrons, the influencing of public opinion 
in regard to vestibuled-cars on the street 
railways, as a protection to the motormen, 
the opening of a home and workshop for 
the blind, the (possible) daily medical 
inspection in the public schools as a pre- 
ventive of contagion among school chil- 
dren, etc. 

In several instances the work is accom- 
plished, in others it may be considered as 
“unfinished business,’’ as bills are pend- 
ing before Congress with every prospect 
of success. 

The new Executive Board includes Mrs. 
Tanner, president; Mrs. Sperry, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. M. D. Bennett, recording secre- 
tary; Miss F. G. French, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Wyse, treasurer; and Miss 
Burke, auditor. These ladies represent 





membership in several of the twelve clu bs 
forming the District Federation, and in 
several cases are very active in interesting 
the people-at-large in various humani- 
tarian, educational and philanthropic 
plans. The literary element in these clubs 
is quite noticeable, and there are relief 
corps, loyal legions and other patriotic 
organizations included within the feder- 
ated body. GRAHAM. 


KANSAS. 





LAWRENCE, KAN., Nov. 29, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I am deeply stirred over the revelations 
regarding the licensing of prostitution by 
our army officers in the Philippines. I 
abhor the system, to begin with, and, in 
addition, I feel outraged at the assump- 
tion of the authority to do such a heathen- 
ish and un-American thing by the subor- 
dinate officers of the army. If this is one 
of the inevitable results of an increase of 
military spirit and of a colonial policy, 
that policy will certainly be condemned 
by the American people when the facts be- 
come known. 

I take pleasure in publishing, with his 
permission, a letter from Congressman J. 
D. Bowersock, of the Second Kansas dis- 
trict, in response to a note calling his at- 
tention to the reports of the New Voice 
and other journals. You recall that Con- 
gressman Bowersock promptly introduced 
an anti-canteen bill into Congress as soon as 
it became evident that it was the purpose 
of the War Department to invalidate the 
existing legislation on the subject. Mr. 
Bowersock is a conservative man, buta 
man of Puritan morals combined with 
Teutonic persistence. He will stand by 
his bills, and I believe the whole Kansas 
delegation will stand with him. Will 
Massachusetts do as well? 

Mr. Bowersock writes: 

I have yours with clipping relating to 
the morals, or, rather, lack of morals, in 
Manila. I hope the picture is overdrawn. 
I am inclined to fear that it is not, to any 
great extent. Perhaps I am too old to 
blush for ‘‘Western Civilization,’ but I 
can most earnestly disapprove of and con- 
demn the state of affairs that is depicted 
in the article sent me, 

I think it is generally understood that 
one has a right to at least protest if he 
sees a thief picking a friend’s pocket, and 
I assume that this government has some- 
thing higher even than a right, which 
ought to lead it to endeavor to protect its 
defenders from the vilest physical defile- 
ment. 

You know my conservatism and my 
deep feeling that much besides statutory 
enactments is required to lead men to 
live pure lives; but I feel and believe that 
the restraining and corrective powers of 
the law and executive should be exercised 
speedily and earnestly to remove any such 
foul blot as we have under consideration. 
There are a few things which call for the 
attention of the American people more 
than tariffs and expansion. 

I know Mr. Crafts personally, and will 
take up this matter with him on reaching 
Washington. Yours truly, 

J. D. BowERSOCK. 

I have been grieved to find a sentiment 
in favor of the canteen among my friends 
who have been in our volunteer army in 
the Philippines—men who are themselves 
abstainers from liquor, and who support 
our prohibitory law at home. I can only 
say to them that their views cannot mod- 
ify mine when the leading older officers of 
the army are on our side. 

W. H. CaARRUTH. 





OHIO. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO COUNTY 
INSTITUTIONS. 


To.epo, O., Nov. 27, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Our Advisory Committee to the Chari- 
table and Correctional Institutions of 
Lucas County numbers six; three women 
and three men. Its duties are to visit 
jail, workhouse, police station, infirmary, 
and Miami Children’s Home, quarterly, 
looking iuto their condition and report- 
ing at our discretion to the city press. We 
file an annual report with the Common 
Pleas judges by whom we are appointed, 
and report also to the State Board of 
Charities at Columbus. But our most 
important work is to go before any court 
or justice, before whom children under 
sixteen are brought for petty crime, tru- 
ancy, or incorrigibility, to see that justice 
is done the child. We act by sub-com- 
mittee of two each month, so as to release 
each other from being always on call. 
Should a child brought before Probate or 
Police Court be condemned without satis- 
factory grounds, we ask to have the case 
held over for further investigation, and 
we go into the neighborhood to ascertain 
the child’s outside as well as school repu- 
tation. We go also tothe home to note 
what chance for moral training there is, 
and bring this knowledge to the notice of 
the judge, to help him to do the best for 
the child. We have no pay, but fifty dol- 
lars is placed for us on call to pay actual 
expenses. We send one of our number 
to State and National Conference each 
year, and we sometimes have $2 each to 
pay car fare and sometimes not. Cards 


are sent to both courts every month an- 
nouncing the names of the committee 
that is on duty before each court, and we 
hold one meeting per month for consulta. 
tion, which requires postal cards, and also 
the reports to the judges and to the Board 
of Charities and to leading journals have 
to be typewritten, so fifty dollars is easily 
accounted for. I have been on the Board 
seven years. The secretary, Mrs. 8S. I. 
Morse, has served four years, The rest 
are bew members. 
ELLEN SULLEY FRay. 





COLORADO. 
Lonemont, Cou., Dec. 1, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the late National Council of Women, 
in Minneapolis, Mary L. Carr, of Colorado, 
national president of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, called out the most enthusiastic 
applause of the audience by her witty 
allusion to the full citizenship of women 
in her State, by reason of which she was 
ready to be congratulated. The audience 
was evidently of one mind, and proceeded 
to congratulate. 

Her deceased husband, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Byron L. Carr, was one of the immor- 
tal eight of Colorado’s constitutional con- 
vention who, in 1876, insisted, though 
ineffectually, upon constructing the State 
constitution to include women among its 
citizens. MARY JEWETT TELFORD. 





ILLINOIS. 


Cuicaao, Nov, 24, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The [llinois W. S. A. is strong, active, 
and thoroughly alive. The State annual 
meeting at Edgewater evidenced the in- 
terest which all members felt in its object. 
There were men, there were women; the 
men to pray and sing, the women to do 
their share of the world’s work, as is the 
habit of our sex, in saying exactly what 
each thought upon the theme presented. 
We had a fairly large meeting, were cor- 
dially entertained, and the place of our 
gathering was the Casino Club House, 
Our Association had but few members in 
Edgewater, so you will realize how potent 
was the influence of those few, since they 
secured for us the prettiest building, and 
for all visiting delegates the most gra- 
cious hospitality. Mrs. Fannie H. Rastall, 
Mrs. J. C. Brockelbank, Mrs. Minnie E, 
Bishop, and Mr. F. Watriss formed the 
committee of arrangements, and the ushers 
were pretty, attentive, gracious young 
ladies—Misses Durrell, Lapham, Curtis, 
and Hunt. A generous luncheon was 
served, and we all found ourselves very 
much at home. 

The advertised program was carried 
out, with two exceptions: Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Bourland had other duties, which 
prevented the journey. The papers were 
thoroughly discussed, and there was unan- 
imity in regard to the Bazar, the plans for 
State work, and relations with other 
organizations, 

The election of officers was unanimous, 
and there can be no more earnest workers, 
since every woman accepting an office has 
the interest of the suffrage organization 
at heart: 

President, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, of Evanston. 

First vice-president, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Chicago. 

Second vice-president, Mrs. Mary E. 
Morgan, Chicago. 

Recording secretary, Miss S. Grace 
Nicholes, Neighborhood House, Chicago. 

Corresponding secretary, Mrs. Ida B. 
Cole. 

Treasurer, Mrs. F. H. Long, Barry, IIl. 

Chairman executive committee, Mrs. 
Elmira Springer, Chicago. 

Superintendent legislative work, Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCullough, Chicago. 

The chairmen of executive committee 
and of legislative work were authorized 
to select their own committees. 

In accepting the presidency Mrs. Har- 
bert delivered a clever little inaugural, 
and presented the following resolutions as 
outlining her idea of the work in Illinois 
for the coming year. The resolutions 
were accepted: 

1. We emphasize our determination to 
work for a 16th amendment to our national 
constitution, which shall secure equal pro- 
tection and equal privileges to all citizens of 
the United States. 

2. Recognizing a vital relation existing 
between the women and children of every 
people and the value and perpetuity of the 
government, and seeing clearly that what- 
ever of health, industry, harmony, beauty, 
science, skill, knowledge, wisdom, and love 
we instillin the child of to-day will reappear 
in the vigor, prosperity, peace, art. institu- 
tions, law, government, and morals of the 
future, we ask for a department in our 
national government er - whose agency 
the home and children may be made subjects 
of national council, and whose executive 
officer shall be a member of the Cabinet of 
the President of the United States. 

Whereas eighteen States and two Territo- 
ries have adopted partial suffrage for women 
and four States full suffrage, and whereas 
these constitute one half of the United 
States, in these facts we find encouragement 
to enter upon a vigorous campaign in the 
other half. 

All department clubs in Illinois are re- 


quested to join a Political Equality League, 
and all clubs having organized such a de- 





partment are urged to join our organization 
and send delegates to the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage tion. 


JuLiA Ho_mes Smita, M. D. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Hieumoreg, S. D., Nov. 29, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

You will remember me as the president 
of the South Dakota Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation during the suffrage campaign 
eleven years ago. 

Seven of these years I have worked in 
the Indian school. Do not think I have 
given up suffrage work, for I have had 
excellent opportunities for missionary 
work on suffrage lines among the Indians, 
and have improved them to the best of 
my ability. 

Last year the South Dakota W.C. T. U. 
gave we my old department of work for 
legislation, and this year they added that 
of franchise. Two years ago, as you 
know, we had another suffrage campaign, 
and came very near carrying it. Our 
State workers, both men and women, be- 
lieve we carried it, and that we were 
counted out at the polls, For several 
weeks even the antis admitted that the 
amendment was carried. 

Now is the time to have the question 
submitted again, before a few thousand 
more foreigners come into the State to be 
educated, and therefore we are invoking 
the aid of the initiative and referendum 
law passed two years ago in order to put 
the question again before tho voters of 
South Dakota. According to this law, if 
we present a suffrage petition to the 
Legislature containing five per cent. of 
the names of all the voters at the last gen- 
eral election, they must submit the ques- 
tion to the voters at the next general elec- 
tion. If carried, it becomes a law. I send 
you a copy of the petitions that are now 
being circulated throughout the State. 
The initiative and referendum law has not 
been tested here, and may fail us, If so, 
we shall try to have the question submit- 
ted on its merits. 

Perhaps you will wonder why I do this 
suffrage work through the W. ©. T. U. 
instead of the E. S. A. It is because the 
W. C. T. U. is well organized, and the 
E. S. A. is not. At our W. C. T. U. State 
Convention it was voted to send our State 
president, Mrs. Ramsey, and myself, to 
Pierre when the Legislature meets on the 
first of January, to work for this suffrage 
bill and other measures in which we are 
interested, and we expect to go. 

PHILENA EVERETT JOHNSON. 





NEW JERSEY. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., Dec. 4, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Resolutions were passed at the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Woman Suf- 
frage Association held at Moorestown, on 
Nov. 13 and 14, in memory of Mrs, Stephen 
R. Krom, late treasurer of the Association, 
who died at her home in Plainfield on the 
16th of July. 

Mrs. Krom was our treasurer for six 
years. She was born in New Orleans, 
was partly educated in France, and spent 
much time with her mother in Cuba, 
England and Italy. For many years she 
lived in Plainfield, N. J., where she 
brought up her family of four sons and a 
daughter, 

Her services were g0 valuable that she 
held office in many societies, was corre- 
sponding secretary of the New Jersey 
Legal Aid Association, superintendent of 
the Department of Narcotics in the State 
W. C. T. U., secretary of the Plainfield 
Woman’s Exchange, the Parliamentary 
Law Club and the Town Improvement 
Association, and vice-president of the 
Rainy Day Club of New York. She was 
also a member of other clubs and philan- 
thropic societies, including the Society 
for Political Study, the auxiliary of the 
Muhlenberg Hospital, the Monday After- 
noon Club, the Alliance of Liberal Chris- 
tian Women, the Sunshine Society and 
the Professional Woman’s League. 

F. H. H. 
(Additional State Correspondence on Page 392) 








THIS IS WHAT THEY SAY. 

Those who take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh, 
rheumatism, or dyspepsia, say it cures 
promptly and permanently, even after all 
other preparations fail. You may take 
this medicine with the utmost confidence 
that it will do you good. What it has 
done for others you have every reason to 
believe it will do for you. 


CONSTIPATION is cured by Hood’s Pills. 
25c. 


—_—_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
a aay Address Leatiet ment, M 











.8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New pagiens points 6 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston eve Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion by A are attached to Fass 
Passenger Trains, and their ularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. “ - 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fulb 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, — 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED — 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample copy, of the “Sunset” Magazine, » 
monthly publication devoted to the developmens 
of ific coast, will be sent on appl 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 





FIRST-CLASS LINE 





ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde 
Waterloo, Webster city, Fort ee | 
n Youncil Bluffs, . 


DAUALE- DAILY SERVIC 


Bunet-orary mot ing cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 





D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agens.. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN'S CLUB OF DENVER.... 


An able and dignified representative of 
the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 
as the women’s clubs throughout the 
rountry 
A monthly journal maintainin 
ard of excellence unsurpasse 
publication of its kind 

ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 

tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies i0c each 


Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
Write for par- 





a stand- 
by any 


eral inducements to canvassers. 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorade 
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WEW SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN LEXINGTON. 


As the result of a conference held last 
spring between a delegation of ladies from 
the Brookline Equal Suffrage Association 
and certain ladies of Lexington, a Lexing- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association was formed 
on the evening of Nov. 6, at the house of 
Mr. and Mrs. George 8. Jackson. About 
thirty ladies and gentlemen were present, 
nearly all of whom subscribed their names 
as members of the Association, and the 
following officers were chosen: 

President, Mr. Abram Walter Stevens; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. George S. Jackson, 
Mrs. Hannah McLean Greeley; recording 
secretary, Mr. Francis J. Garrison; corre 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Hannah McLean 
Greeley; treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Har- 
rington. 

The above-named ez officio and Mrs. 
Grace Cook, Mrs. A. W. Stevens, and Mr. 
Albert S. Parsons were elected as an exec- 
utive committee, and a constitution was 
adopted. Mr. A. W. Stevens, Mrs. Gree- 
ley, Rev. James Benton Werner, Mr. 
Henry H. Putnam, and Mr. Francis J. 
Garrison addressed the meeting, express- 
ing their hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment, and pledging their codperation. It 
was voted to hold meetings once in two 
months. F. J. G. 





{A. W. Stevens, in accepting the presidency of 
the Lexington Equal Suffrage Association, Noy. 
6, spoke as follows:)} 


1. Lam in favor of woman’s rights for 
no other reason than that I am in favor of 
human rights. The whole is greater than 
a part. Besides, the whole includes the 
part; and the part can never rest secure in 
our hands, unless the integrity and safety 
of the whole be guaranteed. The indi- 
vidual cannot exist apart from his natural 
and necessary social environment; nor can 
his righfs be securely safe-guarded except 
as the rights of society are established in 
permavent and peaceful order, Without 
the social sphere to include him in fixed 
and lawful relations with all its parts, the 
individual is like those ‘trun-away stars’’ 
of which the astronomers tell us, without 
an orbit and withouta goal. Therefore, I 
am a socialist because I am an individual- 
ist. I believe in the legitimate sovereignty 
of society as the sole means whereby to 
perpetuate and maintain the sovereignty 
of the individual. It is the starkest un- 
wisdom to labor in behalf of any special 
reform, unless we keep in distinct view 
that one all-inclusive reform which aims 
at the welfare and happiness of all man- 
kind, irrespective of sex or color, class or 
race. No person can be loyal to women’s 
rights unless he, or she, is loyal to men’s 
rights; and no person can be loyal to some 
women’s or some men’s rights, unless he, 
or she, is loyal to all women’s and all 
men’s rights, Let us be intelligent and 
honest iu this matter. If Icome here and 
glibly say to you, “Oh, yes! I am in favor 
of women’s rights, and will do all I can 
to aid you in securing them,” and at the 
same time am indifferent to the rights 
and the wrongs of the cheated Indian, the 
terrorized African, the despised Mongo- 
lian, the criminally invaded Filipino,—you 
may well suspect my leal to your cause to 
be insincere or undiscriminating, or both. 
I should be ashamed to ask for you or for 
myself any rights at the hand of the State 
which I would not be willing, or which I 
thought you would not be willing, to de- 
mand for the meanest and poorest soul 
alive. I once heard Governor Andrew 
say, in ringing and deeply moving tones, 
“I know not what record of sins may be 
awaiting me in the great hereafter; but 
this I know, that it cannot there be 
charged against me that I ever despised or 
sought to defraud any man of his just 
dues because be was poor, or because he 
was black.” Were he alive to-day, and 
active in the issues of to-day, his ‘‘poor’’ 
and his “black’’ would include woman as 
well as man, the brown, the yellow, and 





the red as well as the darker and the | 


brighter hues of humanity. Class legis 
lation—the granting of exclusive privi- 
leges to the few which are denied to the 
many—is the political crime of our times, 
as it has been to a greater or less extent 
that of all previous times; and as this 
State crime has wrecked the strongest 
and proudest governments of past ages, 
so at this hour it threatens to bring low 
the American Republic, and to overthrow 
our present social organization. The les- 
son which all history teaches in letters of 
blood and in thunderous accents of sorrow 
and suffering, is that no individual, no 
class, no race, no nation can be perma- 
nently safe and happy unless all the sons 
and daughters of Adam, all the brothers 
and sisters of the human family, are 
allowed and assisted to become so. The 
solidarity and integrity of the human race 
is the stern fact which no State and no 
community can ignore or trifle with but 
at its near or distant peril. So long as 
there is any individual or any number of 
individuals demanding of the reigning so- 
cial 1égime those rights that naturally 
belong to them, and are thus demanding 
in vain, the foundations of such a social 
order are resting on quicksands, volcanoes, 
and earthquakes that are as sure to cause 
its ruin as night is to follow day. One deep- 
drawn sigh of the persistently wronged 
and oppressed will, through the years, 
gather the force of a cyclone to overthrow 
and punish the wrong-doer and oppressor; 
tear after tear falling from the eyes of 
the humblest sufferer who suffers un- 
justly, will at last become a tidal wave of 
cosmical wrath to sweep away injus- 
tice. Therefore, let no man or woman 
think to prosecute successfully a pet cause 
in their own behalf, unless their minds 
and hearts are big enough and deep 
enough to include with active sympathy 
the equally just cause enlisting any other 
man or woman, here or far away; for to 
seek to cure one wrong in foolish unmind- 
fulness of the great radical system of 
wrongs, of which that one is only a part, 
is much as if a man in Galveston, when 
the wild tornado was about to lift that 
city in its Titanic hand and hurl it to de- 
struction, had set about mending a broken 
window-pane that admitted a cold draft. 

2. Iam in favor of woman’s rights, not 
because I think that she alone could better 
build or sail the ship of State than man, 
or that she alone would be more free from 
profligacy and fraud in public office than 
he. It is silly as well as false to make the 
general assertion that woman is superior 
to man, or that man is superior to woman, 
Either is superior to the other only when 
either thinks more truly, feels more deep- 
ly, or acts more justly than the other. 
The more scientific and truthful statement 
is that each has a peculiar function to 
perform in all the affairs of life, private 
and public, and that neither can safely be 
excused from such performance, The 
State, or society (for what we call the 
‘State’ is nothing more nor less than a 
state of society at any given time),—the 
State or society is only a larger home, a 
larger family, wherein men and women 
have to dwell and live together; wherein 
their interests, hopes, and destinies are 
common and identical; wherein they must 
work together to accomplish the great 
good of both, since to work apart or to 
work contrariously will be fatal to their 
mutual success and happiness. 

This is woman’s rigbts in a nutshell. 
She has the right—and no more a right 
than a duty—to codperate with man in 
safe-guarding all the interests common to 
both, and to become actively participant 
with him in all those relations and func- 
tions of social life wherein she has, or by 
practice can develop, the capacity for use- 
ful service. When we have made this 
statement about woman’s social status,— 
that she is entitled, equally with man, to 
the freest and fullest opportunity to make 
the most of herself, and to deal with all 
those matters that affect her welfare no 
less than his,—when we have said this, 
we have made the whole argument for 
woman’s cause; an argument which man 
cannot flout or trifle with without inviting 
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Ee ne 


FURS 





Y “Everything in Furs” we mean that we have in 
stock a full line of FUR GOODS of every descrip- 
tion and price, and that we carry an assortment of 

SELECTED SKINS of all kinds, which for quality and 
variety are acknowledged to be unexcelled in this city. 





Goods Guaranteed. 


By.our GUARANTEE we mean that our goods are 
made in our own workshops, under our own supervision, 
and that we hold ourselves personally responsible for 
their style, fit, and workmanship. 








SPECIAL SALE 


CLUSTER SCARFS AND SUFFS 
In Black Marten, Lynx, Sable Fox, Mink, 


$8.00 to $25.00. 


ae BEDFORD S T. 


KAKAS BROS. 





his social damnation. 
man is the sphere of her actual and poten- | 
tial usefulness; and man himself has no 
other. The real epfranchisement of wo 

man is an “open door’ in the world’s 
largest life for her capacity to enter and 
expand; and if man asks for any other 
kind of enfranchisement for himself alone, 
he is a social traitor and a coward. 

Sisters and brothers, fellow citizens of 
the world, in making to you my pledge of 
loyalty, Ican do no more than adopt the 
words of the pagan Terence: ‘‘I am a 
man; and whatsoever concerns the welfare 
and happiness of mankind is not indiffer 
ent to me.” 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


The Christmas Century is resplendent in 
an appropriate colored cover, and is richly 
illustrated. An essay by Charles Dudley 
Warner, on ‘‘The Pursuit of Happiness,” 
has a timely interest. It would be diffi- 
cult to find two stories more strikingly 
contrasted in scene and characters than 
Miss Bertha Runkle’s ‘Helmet of Na- 
varre’ and Hamlin Garland’s ‘Her 
Mountain Lover,’’ which are running 
side by side. Of graver interest are ‘The 
Struggle on the Peking Wall,’”’ by W. N. 
Pethick, private secretary to Li Hung 
Chang; ‘‘With the Peking Relief Column,” 
by an Amorican war correspondent, Fred- 
erick Palmer; ‘Significant Knowledge of 
the Bible,” offsetting President Thwing’s 
recent paper on undergraduates’ unfamil- 
iarity with Biblical incidents; ‘‘Paths of 
Hope for the Negro,” by Jerome Dowd; 
and ‘‘What More than Wages?”’ a study of 
recent efforts by employers to admit their 
‘*hands” to a share in the profits of their 
business. Short stories, Christmas ex- 
travaganzas, poems, and timely editorials 
round out this beautiful number of the 
Century. 

The December St. Nicholas is bright 
and varied. A ballad by Ethel Parton, 
‘The Rhyme of the Tory Tollevers,’’ tells 
how alittle patriot saved her neighbors. 
The frontispiece illustrates verses by Mary 
Austin, “The Shepherds in Judea.” 
There are Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s true 
story of “Christmas on the Mayflower,” 
“The Tale of a Christmas Pony,” by Car- 
oline Burrell, Charles Murphy's versi- 
fied ‘Instructions to Santa Claus,’’ and 
the only prose, except ‘‘The Helmet of 
Navarre,’’ yet published by Miss Bertha 
Runkle, In “The Sorcery of Hal the 
Wheelwright,” she tells how a bicycle 
came to be made in the time of Henry V., 
and of the troubles it brought to its in- 
ventor. Everything in the magazine this 
month is illustrated, including the de 
partments of Nature and Science and the 
St. Nicholas League. 

Some unpublished “Verses by James 
Russell Lowell’’ signalize the December 
Atlantic, while Owen Wister’s eagerly 
looked-for ‘Symphony Ode’’ appears in 
the same issue. The brilliant serials by 
Mrs. Wiggin and Miss Jewett continue. 
John Fiske describes historic Middletown, 
a typical ‘‘New England Village,”’ and A. 


Maurice Low praises the delights of 
“Washington, the City of Leisure.’ 
Goldwin Smith denounces “War as a 


Medicine;’’ G. S. Lee describes the latter- 
day ‘Dominance of a Crowd’’ over the 
individual; President Wheeler treats of 
“Artin Literature,’ and Waldo S. Pratt 
of “New Ideals in Music.’’ In ‘The 
Maintenance of a Poet,’’ Frank B. Sanborn 
sketches the history of Channing. H. L. 
Abbot claims that Panama is the true 
route for “The Isthmian Canal.’’ Short 
stories are furnished by John Buchan, 
Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco, Florence 
Wilkinson, and Eliza Orne White. The 
number includes sketches and poetry, and 
the always entertaining ‘‘Contributors’ 
Club.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


UTAH. 


Sar Lake City, UTAH, Nov. 29, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of Nov. 17 you quote from 
some paper which says that the women 
defeated the only woman on the ticket in 
this county. That paper told a deliberate 
untruth, The women worked hard and 
earnestly to get Mrs. Cohen elected, and 
succeeded in getting her a good vote. She 
went down with the rest of the candidates 
for the Legislature on the Democratic 
ticket (only one out of the thirteen being 
elected), and she did not get the lowest 
vote, by any means. Even Mr. Henry 
Lawrence, one of the most popular men in 
the State, who was the Populist-Demo- 
cratic candidate, and whose nomination 
was believed to be equivalent to election, 
went down. 

Soon after the convention we women 
were given reliable information that there 
was a movement afoot among some of the 
men to scratch the woman candidate, and 
thereby teach the women that it was use- 
less to put women on the tickets. This I 
do not doubt, from one fact alone. A 
friend of mine was judge in our district, 
and when his wife went to vote, she bor- 
rowed his blue indelible pencil to make 








out her trial ballot. She took the pencil 


The sphere of wo- | 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 





Penelope’s Experiences 
I. England. Il. Scotland. By Kate 
Douetas Wiaatn. Holiday Edition. Two 
fascinating books, with 108 humorous 
and artistic illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo, 
handsomely bound, $4.00. 


A Little Tour in France 
By Henry James. Holiday Edition. 
Charming travel sketches, with about 
70 illustrations by JoserpH PENNELL. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $3.00. 


Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbours 


By Joun Fiske. Jilustrated Edition. 
Containing Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, 
Contemporary Views, Prints, and other 
Historic Material. 2 vols. 8vo, $8.00; 
half calf, $12.50. 


Squirrels and Other Fur 
Bearers 


By Joun Burrovans. Fifteen life-his- 
tories of the fox, rabbit, raccoon, etc. 
With 15 colored plates and a fox’s head 
frontispiece from life. $1.00. 


The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts 


By Aspire FARWELL Brown. Iilus- 
trated. Stories of saints and their ani- 
mal friends—the lion, wolf, gulls, robin, 
and others. The book is excellentiy 
written for children, and has several 
good pictures. $1.25. 


The Black Gown 


A romance of Colonial New York in the 
18th century, with very interesting de- 
scriptions of Dutch customs and a fine 
romance, by RutH Haty. $1.50. 


The Prodigal 


By Mary Hatiock Foor, author of 
‘The Led-Horse Claim,’ ete. Illus- 
trated by the author. 


A story of the prodigal son of an Auck- 
land capitalist, reclaimed by a Califor- 
nian school-mistress. $1.25. 


Fortune’s Boats 
A fresh, entertaining, wholesome novel 
by BARBARA YECHTON, author of “A 
Young Savage.’’ $1.50. 


Friend or Foe 
A Tale of Connecticut during the War 
of 1812, by Frank SAmMvueEt Curb. I)lus- 
trated. $1.50. 





An American Anthology 

By Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN. Large 

crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; cloth, full 

gilt, $3.50; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree 
calf, or levant, $6.50. 

A Holiday book of great value and 
interest, representing American poets by 
their most characteristic poems, with 
biographical sketches of them and full 
Introduction. 


Yesterdays With Authors 


By James T. Fietps. /oliday Edition. 
With 28 Photogravures, mostly Por- 
traits, and Facsimiles. 8vo, $3.50. 

A handsome Holiday book, containing 
reminiscences, anecdotes, and letters of 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Words- 
worth, Miss Mitford, and Barry Cornwall. 


Counsel upon the Reading of 
Books 


Lectures by Professor H. Morse Sre- 
PHENS, Miss AGNES REPPLIER, Presi- 
dent Haptey, Prof. BranpgeR Mart- 
THEWS, Prof. Buiiss PERRY, and Mr. 
Hamitton W. Masig. With an intro- 
duction by Henry van Dyke, D. D. 
$1.50. 


Mountain Playmates 

By Heten R. ALBEE. 12mo, $1.50. 

The playground and home of the ‘‘Play- 
mates’’ were on a hilltop near Mt. Cho- 
corua. The book describes charmingly 
the life and its outlook. 


The Mississippi Valley in the 
Civil War 


A book of historical value and literary 
charm. By Joun Fiske. $2.00. 


The Biography of a Baby 
An interesting account of observations 
made on a baby during her first year. 
By Miicent W. SHiInn. $1.50. 


In the Hands of the Redcoats 


A Tale of the Jersey Ship and the 
Jersey Shore in the days of the Revo- 
lution, by Everertr T. Tomuirnson. II- 
lustrated. $1.50. 


Ednah and Her Brothers 
A charming story for girls and boys of 
6 to 10, by ExizA Orne WuHite With 
a colored cover design and illustrations. 
$1.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON 


Sent, postpaid, by 














into the booth and forgot it, but told her 
husband where it was. He kept his eye 
on the place, and noticed that nearly all 
the voters who used that booth were men. 
When the votes were counted, all the blue 
pencilled ones, with the exception of one 
or two, had the lady candidate’s name 
scratched. That, coupled with the fact 
that nearly every woman of my acquain- 
tance, both Democrat and Republican, 
declared that she was going to vote for 
Mrs. Cohen, leads me to feel very cer- 
tain that the men carried out their inten- 
tion to down the only woman on the 
ticket, and ‘‘teach the women a lesson,” 
as one man elegantly put it. 

In different counties of Utah women 
were elected, and, moreover, the women 
of Utah worked too hard for the suffrage 
to use it against women, for it was the 
women, and not the men, who did the 
work to get equal suffrage. 

At every election we shall do all we can to 
get women on the tickets, and do our very 
best to get them elected, and try our hard- 
est to put down this unjust prejudice 
against women holding office. 

ELsigE ADA FAustT, 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


BROOKLINE.—The fall meeting of the 
Brookline Equal Suffrage Association was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Page, 
Hawthorne Road, on Tuesday afternoon, 
Nov. 27. In spite of the storm, nearly 
sixty persons were present, and deep in 
terest was manifested. In the absence of 
the president, Mrs. Schlesinger, Mrs. 
Page occupied the chair. The secretary’s 
report was read and accepted. Mrs. 
Page called attention to recent addi- 
tions to their circulating library, and read 
a brief résumé of the work of the National 
American Suffrage Association for the 
past year. Owing largely to the magnifi- 
cent ability as a leader and organizer, of 
its president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
the equal suffrage movement in all the 





States in the Union, except two, is now 





organized; and the income of the society 
has been increased from $2,000 to $10,000. 
The members were urged to do their part 
in the interests of the National Bazar, to 
be held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, Dec. 2 to 8. The speaker of the 
afternoon was Rev. Ida C. Hultin, who 
has recently been called to be pastor of 
Unity Church, Allston. She was accorded 
marked attention and frequent applause. 
She spoke upon ‘*The Crowning Race,”’ 
treating her hearers to a broad and 
thoughtful consideration of the subject, 
at once convincing and inspiring. She 
sought to show that each human being 
has a direct relation to every interest of 
humanity, which itis not only a right but 
a duty to fulfill. For each the truest self- 
realization is a privilege, a right and a 
duty. Humanity is made up of two halves, 
male and female, always equal, never 
identical; and no question affecting hu- 
manity can be rightly settled by either 
half alone. There is no home in the 
truest sense in which there is not equal 
privilege and responsibility for husband 
and wife. There is no government of the 
people, for the people, by the people, so 
long as there is a person capable of self- 
government and subject to its laws, who 
has no voice in its councils. In closing 
the speaker quoted the lines from Ten- 
nyson’s ‘*Princess:’’ 
“And so these twain, upon the skirts of 
Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their 
powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other, even as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste 
and calm: 
Then ne the crowning race of human- 
ind; 

May these things be!”’ 

After the address a short business meet- 
ing was held, to consider raising money 
for the National Bazar. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday, Dec. 
10,3 P. M. Discussion Committee Subject: “Is 
the M»dern Newspaper Improving.” Mr. Edw: 

H. Clement of the Boston Transcript is an- 
nounced as one of the speakers. Miss Helen M. 
Winslow, Chairman. 








